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CND's annual conference, which takes place 
this weekend, is an important time for 
sorting out policy. The most important 
thing of all to clarify is what CND really 
means by unilateralism. At the moment 
there are two distinct approaches within 
the Campaign. 

Most of the Executive and the leading 
Labour Party unilateralists, together with 
Bertrand Russell, believe that Britain's 
giving up the H-bomb would be a useful 
step towards gencral disarmament, but still 
accept the basic assumptions of inter- 
national power politics. They see that get- 
ting tid of the bases would make us less 
liable to direct attack in a nuclear war, and 
that scrapping our H-bombs would save us 
money. We would also have more flexi- 
bility to work for the creation of a non- 
nuclear club and atom free zones and for 
a disarmament agreement. 

But they see, too, that our nuclear contribu- 
tion to the Western alliance is so small that 
we should not drastically upset the balance 
of power by giving up our nuclear weapons, 
and they still look to the major problems 
of disarmament to be solved by negotia- 
tions between Russia and America. In fact 
on a political level unilateralism is really a 
matter of expediency and diplomacy. 
However, this is only half the picture. 
They also stress the great dangers of the 
“ deterrent” and the difficulty of reaching 
agreement on disarmament because of 
mutual fear and distrust. And they empha- 
\sise the immorality of nuclear weapons, the 
immorality of politicians, and the moral 
power of British unilateralism. 

These two aspects of their ideas about the 
Bomb come into conflict when they have to 
say whether unilateralism means leaving 
NATO. If it is mainly a matter of political 
expediency, then leaving NATO - especially 
if Britain joins the Common Market - 
could be very unwise. It would to some 
extent disrupt the Western Alliance, and 
would probably turn the US against us 
with grave economic consequences. But to 
stay in NATO would seriously diminish the 
impact of getting rid of our H-bombs. 
Most people have come to accept that uni- 
lateralism must mean leaving alliances 
based on nuclear weapons. but some, like 
Frank Beswick, want to hold the door open 
for some kind of non-nuclear alliance. 
The two aspects of the ‘ realist > CND case 
come into even sharper conflict on the ques- 
tion of unilateralism by Russia and 
America, Both Canon Collins and Peggy 
Dull have recently written in the national 
press that while Russian and American 
bombs are morally just as wrong as British 
bombs, as realists CND members believe in 
Negotiated disarmament by the USA and 
USSR. 

The difficulty about the “realistic” view 
of unilateralism is that it is not completely 
realistic, While stressing that disarmament 
conferences don’t work, those who advocate 
“realism ” then have to turn round and say 
that with the help of a non-nuclear Britain 
disarmament conferences will work in the 


future. They lay great stress on the moral 
power and influence of Britain’s unilater- 
alism, but are involved in a moral com- 
promise. Thcy are also in a rather dillicult 
position with regard to unilateralists in the 
USA. While on the one hand they applaud 
the marches and civil disobedience actions 
on the other they must say by implication 
that American unilateralists are impractical 
idealists and have the wrong policy. 
The second approach to unilateralism in 
CND was embodied in the resolution passed 
at last year’s conference. which called on 
“every country which possesses nuclear 
weapons, including the United States and 
the Soviet Union, to renounce them uni- 
laterally.” This policy was also adopted by 
the San Francisco to Moscow marchers, 
who spelt it out in some detail. 
The radicals reject completely the 
assumptions of power politics, and there- 
fore of disarmament by agreement. They 
believe that negotiated disarmament by the 
USA and USSR is impossible for the same 
reasons that it is impossible now for Britain 
- because the resources of each side are 
geared to war, because the power groups 
on each side have a vested interest in the 
cold war, because the people on each side 
are psychologically and economically in- 
volved in the cold war, and because the 
arms sace has its own momentum. 
This last aspect was clearly expressed by 
Michael Howard, the military strategist, in 
a broadcast reprinted in the Listener, in 
which he said: 
“We must rid ourselves of the idea, 
expressed recently by Mr. Julian Amery, 
that ‘until the time comes to beat our 
swords into ploughshares, it is our plain 
duty to keep our weapons sharp.’ Dis- 
armament will only come if we 
adjust our minds, our organisation and 
our weapons system to it now. If we 
sharpen our swords in certain ways we 
may make it impossible ever to turn 
them into ploughshares at all. The 
natural inertia of military development 
is a powerful force, and if given its head 
is likely to make disarmament increasing- 
ly difficult. Defence authorities, very 
properly, have a veto over disarmament 
proposals.” 
Michael Howard also said in a recent article 
that plans for disengagement in Europe had 
been dropped because NATO personnel 
were not willing to destroy their own crea- 
tion. 
Disarmament is also impossible because 
technically no foolproof system for inspec- 
tion and control of phased disarmament is 
possible—as a recent article in Peace News 
quoting from Kahn and Kissinger argued. 
Here the technical problems tie up with the 
psychology of fear and mistrust and with 
the power political assumption about the 
necessity of maintaining a balance of power. 
Getting disarmament means abandoning 
power politica] assumptions and radically 
changing the social and political context 
in which disarmament is supposed to take 
place. It means in fact creating the con- 


Polish soldiers receiving leaflets 
from a San Francisco-Moscow 


marcher, urging resistance in all countries 


to nuclear policies 


ditions in which unilateral disarmament 
would take place. If this is true, then call- 
ing for unilateralism by the USA and USSR 
is not unrealistic, it is the only realistic 
demand. 

But for unilateral disarmament by either 
the USA or USSR to seem realistic one 
must believe in some kind of power which 
will revolutionise the situation inside these 
countries. The only possible power is that 
of the people. ‘The Moscow marchers very 
specifically appealed to the people in each 
country, and they urged them to resist 
nuclear policies by refusing taxes, refusing 
military service, and committing civil dis- 
obedience. 


This is the main diflerence between the 


orthodox CND case, as iterature 
and by most of its lea ona 4 
and that of the Moscow marchers and those 
in this country who think like them - the 
marchers stress the -importance of pec 

All multilateralists and the “ realistic ° 

lateralists. though they 1 im- 
portance of public opini think tl real 
political decisions are made Govern- 
ments. Hence they stress negotiations. pacts. 
and international organisations. But the 


radicals, though they recognise the import- 
ance of governmental action, believe people 
have the power to create governments and 
polictes. 

In many ways the radical case is much 
more pessimistic than the “realistic” CND 
views. The radicals are not very optimistic 
about the moral influence of unilateralism 


in influencing other governments, they are 
extremely pessimistic about the possibility 
of disarmament agreements, they foresee 
economic diflicultics in disarmament and 
strong resistance from certain groups. Nor 
do they rule out the possibility of a dis- 
armed country being occupied by another 
one, and they call for non-violent resist- 
ance to aggression. 
But in one respect they are being very opti- 
mistic, If they are to have any hope at 
all they must believe in the possibility of a 
response by the people in the East and 
West, in a people's non-violent revolution. 
It is casy, and legitimate, to show the im- 
mense dilliculties of getting a popular 
movement for unilateral disarmament in 
any country, and the USA and USSR in 
particular, But the “realistic ’ untlateralists 
are also being optimistic about getting Bri- 
tish unilateralism easily and about its bene- 
ial effect The multilateralists are very 
optimistic about getting disarmament by 
agreement and the effectiveness of the 
deterrent, 
But the case put by the Moscow marchers 
is the only case which is morally consistent 
and appropriate to CND, which is motivated 
mainly by a strong moral force. It is also 
intellectually consistent, and it integrates 
its moral and theoretical ideas at every 
stage. It is also, we believe, the most 
realistic case of the three. Last year CND 
endorsed it. It is very important that it 
is clarified and maintained as CND’s real 
policy. 
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Lectures 


‘‘Danger in the Tap!” Doris Grant; Lord 
Douglas of Barkoch. Caxton Hall, Monday, June 
18, 7.30 p.m. 2s. 6d. London Natural Health 
Society. 


Personal 


Arlo Tatum, of 43 Brunswick Road, London, N.15, 
takes pleasure in informing his friends that on 
June 25, 1962, he will wed Shirley Jane (Polly) 
Carton, of 2 Canonbury Place, London, . 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road. London, N.11.  ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA., 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904 


Old Green Pound Notes received with gratitude. 
Our work of mercy to orphans, lepers and the poor 
of the world always goes on. If you have no “ Old 
Ones,’ ‘*‘ New Ones ** will do at a push. War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


Pacifist, returning to Britain from South Africa, 
October, would greatly like to meet fellow pacifists 
in Greece, Italy, Switzerland. Boyd, Onrust, Cape. 


Peace News and Housmans’ Bookshop are open 
39.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to ! p.m. 
on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 8248.) 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader."' Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs 
RIV. 6807, The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


Accommodation Wanted 

Wanted from February, large unfurnished room 
London (or near) where some hours daily work at 
own piano, not abhorrent. Boyd, Onrust, Cape. 


Young Frenchman, pacifist, two years’ teaching of 
mixed and girls in England, seeks post next Sep- 
tember in or near London, with Thursday evening 
and Saturday morning free for last part of Licence 
work. Write : Muratet, 76 Nettleham Road, Lincoln. 
A 


For Sale 
Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the 
Bomb," ‘‘ Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,"’ and 


ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from David 
osephs, 463 City Road, Birmingham, 17. 


hee 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get 
all your supplies from Housmans’ (the PN’ book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1t. 


tarian family in exchange for small rent and care 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat’' Guest 
House, Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than Firat Post 


Monday, (Friday preferred) 


2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address) 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


New Sherwood School 


A coeducational progressive 
parent owned school emphasising 
cooperation rather than 
competion, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to18 


Epsom 9619 
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This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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The Merrymakers 


West Indian Steel Band 


Haverstock School, Haverstock Hill, N.W.1 
(opposite Chalk Farm Tube station). 


7-11 pm 


admission 5s 
students 3s 6d 
refreshments 
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Great Britaim and Abroad (Sea Mail): 3 month 
a 8d, one year 34s, PN pamphlets add 
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AIRMAIL EDITION i 


Nerth Africa and Middle East: 3 months % $d, 
one year 38s. 

North and South America, Afriea (except N), India, 

S.E. Asia: 3 montha 10s 10d, one year 42s. 

North American subscription 36 a year, to Peace 
News, c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
11s 9d, one year 46s. 

peels ey rates pro rata. Special trial subseription 
offer, see coupen. 


PEACE NEWS: telephone TER 8248 


5 Caledenian Road, Lenden, N.1. Cables: HOWPA 


Lendon 


14 June, Thursday 


Brighton : 7.30 p.m. The Dome. Mass Meeting on 
the Bomb. Canon Collins, Sydney Silverman, MP, 
Howard Johnson, Brenda Bruce. D. 


London, E.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Woodin's Shades, corner 
of Bishopsgate and Middlesex St., opp. Liverpoo! St. 
Stn. Films of German Easter Marches, speaker 
from German CND, Ella Morgan. CND 


Sevenoaks: 8 p.m. Cornwall Hall. Miss Eileen 
Fletcher, Canon E. F. Carpenter: ‘‘ The Christian 
Dilemma in the Nuclear Age.’ Sponsored by APF, 
CND Christian Group, FoR, MPF, SoF. 


15-17 June, Fri-Sun 


London, W.1; South-east Region picket of US 
Embassy, 9 p.m. Fri.-midnight Sun. Contact : Stan 
Banks, 38 Loppets Road, Crawley, Sussex. CRAW- 
LEY 21641. 


16 June, Saturday 


Haverstock Hill: 7-11 p.m. Dance at Haverstock 
School (opp. Chalk Farm Tube Stn.). Merrymakers 
West Indian Steel Drum Band. 5s. (Students 
3s. 6d.). In aid of London Committee of 100. 

So ee ett ea AE 


Plymouth: 2.30 p.m. Swathmore, Mutley. Full 
mecting of the S.W. Committee of 100. 
ee 


Westminster : 7.30 a.m. Lower pavement of Victoria 
Embankment by Westminster Pier. 500 volunteers 
needed to lie still, representing fall-out victims, 
while photographs are taken. Details : 41 Courtfield 
Rd., S.W.7. FRE 2183. London Committee of 100 
and Westminster CND. 


17 June, Sunday 


London, E.11: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse.. Bush Rd. 
Annual Garden Meeting. Arlo Tatum: '‘ The World 
Peace Brigade. Pacifism More Than a Protest. 

Tea, concert. PPU. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. «behind Swan and 
Edgars, Piccadilly Circus). Assemble for West-End 
Poster Parade. Westminster CND. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. The Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. Margaret Hartley: ‘‘ Attitudes towards the 
Handicapped in a Christian Society." SoF. 


18 June, Monday 


Birmingham, 14; 8 p.m. 221 Vicarage Rd. Kings 
Heath and Cotteridge Group Mtg. All interested in 
peace welcome. PPU. 


Headingley, Leeda: 7.30 p.m. 13 Barthorpe Cresc., 
Leeds 17. Group Meeting PPU. 


19 June, Tuesday 


Royston, Herts : 7.30 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Kneesworth St. Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ Unilateral Dis- 
armament."" Fellowship Party. 


20 June, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Ch., Lower 
Fore St. Group Discussion. PPU. 

New Eltham, Kent ::: 8.30 p.m. All Saints’ Church 
Hall, Bercta Rd. *‘ Your Child and Nuclear Tests."’ 
Dr. B. Faulkner, Lecturer in Genetics at London 
University, will speak on the biological hazards of 
radiation. D. 


21 June, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 m. Friends’ Hse., Bush Rd. 
(nr, Green Man). ilda von Klenze: *‘ Pacifism.” 
PPU. 


22/24 June, Fri-Sun 


Glen Douglas to Glasgow: SCND March. Glen 


Douglas, Helensburgh, Dalmuir, Glasgow Green. 
aid hia Patan aacttistd se ecco silat soak tondabati 


23/24 June, Sat-Sun 


Greenham Common: 24-hour demonstration at 
USAF Base. Details: C’tee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
St., N-4. 


26 June, Tuesday 


Lendon, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Londoa 
Area Mtg. Business. future plans, discussions. 
Informat. All members welcome. U. 


26 Jun-6 Jul, Tues-Sat 


Tivedstorp, Tived, Sweden : The Scandinavian section 
of the World Peace Brigade will have an experi- 
mental course in active non-violence. No charge for 
food and lodging. Apply: Niels Mathiesen, Fmk, 
Kristian Augusts Gate 19, Oslo 13, Norway. 


28 June, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. (mr, Green Man), £.10 and £.11 Group Dis- 
cussion. PPU. 


30 June, Saturday 


London, W.1; 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air meet- 
ing. Speaker: Dennis Gould. Poster Parade 4.1@- 
5.30 p.m. CND. 


2 July, Monday 


7-8 July, Sat-Sun 
Cambridge : Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Jesus Lane. Inter- 


national Action Conference. Details: M. Ash- 
burner, Churchill College, Cambridge. C'ttee of 100 
ee 


7-14 July, Sat-Sat 


Haywards Heath, Sussex: ‘‘ Elfinsward."' 
Conference. Arch. T 


Morrison, Rev, Paul Oestreicher. Chair: Rev. 
aoa Noble. Fee: £9 5s. APF, 29 Gt. Jamea 


foot of Lr. Regent St., for poster parade ending at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields at about 5.15 p.m. CND. 
cr 


Throughout American 
Tests 


Every week 


Saturdays 

Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgi®, High 
St. — manning a bookstall, keafleting. 10 a.m.-5.45 
pm. YCND. 


Londoa, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
_m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne: Bigg Market. Peace News 
selling. Helpers urgently needed to extend work. 
‘Phone Michael Worrall 36387. 


Orpington: 9.30 am. - 5.30 p.m. High St. (nr 
coda Smith's), Manning bookstal!, leafleting 


<= 


Sundays 

Nottingham; 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mig. 

in “ Flying Horse ‘' Hotel till {0 p.m. Speakers 
CND. 


and leafleters welcome each week. 


i 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Londoa : Toynbdec Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 


Thursdays 


Ediaburgh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria St. 
Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters, etc. CND. 


Leadoa. E.l1: 2 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hee, Bush 
Rd. (rear Green Man), £.10 and F1l Greup PRU. 


Hans Sinn 
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With the Rubby Dubs in Vancouver 


On Saturday, May 26, at 9 am., seven 
Vancouver students began a 48-hour fast on 
the greens of Victory Square in the 
centre of the city “as a symbolic protest 
against nuclear testing, to focus attention 
on the magnitude of the nuclear problem 
and to emphasise the fact that the indivi- 
dual can and must take action for peace.” 
The students, who expected to be arrested 
for camping in a restricted area, had 
equipped themselves accordingly: no 
money, no identification, a few blankets. 
They were joined later in the day by seven 
more fasters. One of them, Anthony Bar- 
nett, a student and member of the British 
Edgware CND, was on a trip around 
Canada and the United States. A dozen or 
so friends supported the effort with a picket 
protesting against American and Russian 
tests. 


The 14 fasters spent the first 24 hours in 
good weather and with no major disturb- 
ance. The members of Vancouver’s Skid 
Row, whose “bedroom” the 14 had un- 
wittingly taken over, vacated the spot with 
good grace. Gordy, one of the “ Rubby 
Dubs” (from rubbing alcohol), who had 
stayed with the fasters during the first day 
and remained a hanger-on, suddenly dis- 
appeared and showed up next morning: “I 
left you guys late last night, You know, I 
didn't want to get you mixed up with the 
police. All liquored up as I was. Holed 
up on a sand pile, a few blocks down.” 
And then he shook the sand out of his 
shoes. 


Some of the Rubby Dubs began to partici- 
pate actively in the picket. Others came 
and went proclaiming “ We are with you 
guys, all of Skid Row is with you.” A man 
who had just been released from prison 
and wandered late at night into the park 
was helped by one of the students to a 
hotel room, paid out of a 10 dollar dona- 
tion the students had received during the 
day. Another faster treated Gordy, who 


said he had not eaten for five days, and 
who was beginning to get the shakes on 
Sunday, to a meal and a shave. 

The 14 were not arrested. Instead, the 
city police arrived on Sunday morning, 
cracking jokes and offering cigarettes. 
“ Quite a different story from the ’30s,” one 
bystander remarked, “when we assembled 
with 1,800 unemployed right on this spot. 
Police and machine-guns on the roof tops. 
Got quite a beating that day.” 

By the middle of Sunday morning the well- 
prepared, tidy little effort began to sprawl 
all over the greens, as friends, relatives, 
supporters, passers-by and the Rubby Dubs 
mixed with the fasters. A group of folk 
singers looked after the entertainment and 
the picketers circled the square. The group 
received more donations to the cause of 
peace and a telegram of good wishes from 
an old people’s home. 

Radio, press and television, which had 
already given good coverage the first day, 
showed up again looking for new angles. 
“You've got to give me some angle,” the 
reporter from the Conservative Vancouver 
Province said. ‘“‘ What is a 48-hour fast 
around here, where most of the guys 
haven’t had a square meal in weeks or 
months ? Monday moming you fasters will 
go home to mother for a good big break- 
fast. That's nothing. No story. So who 
of you is the nephew of Dr, Alcock ?” 
Peter Light, 19, who together with Howard 
Rafferty organised the fast, had already 
asked in vain one of the radio reporters not 
to connect his fast with his uncle, who is the 
founder of the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute. He repeated his request: ‘ This 
here has nothing to do with CAPRI or with 
what my uncle does. The institute wants to 
find the facts surrounding the problem of 
peace. Who knows, maybe itl advise 
against disarmament. I don't want to bring 
my uncle into the news with anything that 
might be used against him by the far right.” 
Throughout the fast the 14 were surrounded 


Alfred Friend 


Elections coming in Canada 


The Canadian Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament has been urging its supporters to 
go out and question the contesting candi- 
dates in the coming national election about 
their views on peace and war issues and to 
submit a report on their findings. 


The election is rapidly approaching its most 
feverish period (polling day is on June 18), 
but the issue of peace and nuclear weapons 
seems to be making little headway. Nobody 
has seriously challenged candidates of the 
major political parties on the question 
whether nuclear weapons are already being 
stored on Canadian soil. . 

The first news of public interest in the 
peace issue came from Vancouver, where 
the Prime Minister was heckled almost into 
silence, firstly by a group of unemployed 
workers and then by another group shout- 
ing “We want peace,” to which the Prime 
Minister replied “Of course I want peace.” 
The only team of candidates who have 
taken a clear stand on this issue are those 
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of the New Democratic Party, who have 
said that the party will never accept nuclear 
weapons for Canada at home or abroad 
under any circumstances. However, many 
NDP candidates are still advocating strong 
support for NATO, although all are pre- 
pared to do away with the NORAD mili- 
tary agreement with the United States. 


The Liberal and Conservative parties have 
made no promise that Canada will not 
acquire nuclear weapons. The only other 
important party in the election, the Social 
Credit Party, is a reactionary grouping 
which advocates economic changes, mainly 
in the banking system. They advocate no 
nuclear weapons for Canada at present. 
But they say this only because they believe 
nuclear weapons are of no economic advan- 
tage to Canada. 


The Toronto Committee of 100 has made 
some posters with the words “‘ Vote against 
nuclear arms support” which are available 
to members. The idea is to display the 
posters with the names of candidates advo- 
cating a genuine peace programme written 
on. 

The only independent candidate in Toronto 
actually running on a_ ban-the-bomb plat- 
form is Douglas Key Campbell, who is 
known for making speeches in the parks 
and on street corners last summer in viola- 
tion of a city by-law. He has made several 
appearances in court, and has led the city 
authorities to allocate six spots in six parks 
throughout Toronto for public speaking. 
The position is still unsatisfactory, as these 
spots are not much used by people walking 
through the parks. 

However, the Committee of [00 has taken 
advantage of this privilege, and intends also 
to speak in various places in southern 
Ontario, again following Campbell’s lead. 
The Committee hopes to make contacts in 
these places and to start peace groups there. 
The Committee is also urging people to 
picket polling stations on election day, and 
a group will be going with placards to the 
IBM_ headquarters in Toronto where the 
election results will be tabulated and tele- 
vised across Canada. 


The Vancouver fasters 
with their banners 


by groups of people discussing the issues of 
war and peace, Russia and the United 
States, the fast and its purpose. Usually 
the fasters engaged in the discussion them- 
selves. 

The fasters did not get much sleep on 
either night. The late discussions, the 
noises of the traffic around the square, and 
a lack of enough blankets did not help 
matters, nor did the man who at four 
o’clock on Sunday morning started on an 
hour-long rousing speech on the virtues of 
the Britishers who could lick anybody in 
the world. The second night, around 11, it 
began to rain cats and dogs and didn’t stop 
until Monday morning. After getting 
drenched to the skin the fasters took refuge 
beneath the overhang of a nearby building, 
leaving three to hold the fort. Some left 
later that night, having come from far out 


of town. At nine o’clock on Monday 
morning 11 of them, tired, shivering, hungry 
and wet, marched in procession several 
ig down town to the nearest coffee 
shop. 


The fast itself was a success, At least four 
passers-by joined one of the peace groups 
represented by the 14. Others left their 
name and address for material on the sub- 
ject of disarmament. The encouraging 
amount of publicity given to the fast - it 
was carried in the news by TV over the 
whole Canadian network-may have 
brought at least some Canadians to the 
position of the man who, on Sunday, 
slightly drunk, was pulled by his wife 
through the park. He suddenly started 
pulling in the other direction calling: 
“Stop, stop! I think they’ve got something.” 


Epic evolution 


Jesuit priests can usually be relied upon to 
spring surprises. I knew two such, knew 
them very well, in the Far East. Besides 
being good priests, one proved also to be 
a world-acknowledged expert in Chinese 
classical theatre, and the other a genius at 
high finance with a sideline in musicology. 
Now I come across the writings of another 
Jesuit who chances also to be a palaconto- 
logist of some renown, and the exponent of 
“an epic theory of evolution.” 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin wrote, amongst 
much clse: “Beneath our. efforts to put 
spiritual form into our own lives, the world 
slowly accumulates.” The more one con 
siders this, the more extraordinary docs the 
potential of human life appear. If this 
so, then we can each one of us become 
contributors to an evolutionary process of 
creation. Someone has called Teilhard the 
cosmologist of the future. 


Putting spiritual form into our own _ lives 
could mean, for one given to a Quakerly 
habit of thought, seeking - actively secking 
- to discover the spiritual content of our 
own attitudes and activities; or, if you like, 
the relationship of our activities to ultimate 
truth as we can understand it. 


The tragic implication of this, in our con- 
temporary scene, is that so many of those 
engaged in government, brought to a 
scrutiny of the spiritual significance of what 
they are doing, ought to be unable to go on 
doing it with an easy mind. Yet they do 
go on, and one must assume that their 
minds are easy. Unhappily, it reads almost 
like a news analysis to reverse the coin 
with: “ Bencath our refusal, or inability, to 
put spiritual form into our own lives, the 
world rapidly disintegrates.” 

In answer to such an argument, many poli- 


ticians and statesmen would say that their 
apprehensions of spiritual form lead them 
to quite a different conclusion. A good deal 
of explaining and clarification needs to be 
done if there is to be any degree of under 
standing, Now it so happens that there is 
a national press and a wealthy public rela- 
tions industry which frequently expound the 
spiritual forms of power politics. 


It is left to a few hard-up papers like ours 
to clarify the spiritual forms of a cosmology 
of the future, without which there is hardly 
likely to be a future. This Paper depends 
on your loyalty and generosity. The price 
of it does not anywhere nearly cover the 
expenses, If you share our conviction that 
what we are trying to do contributes to an 
evolutionary process of creation, then please 


help. 


JACK SHEPHERD, 


total since February | 


£886 


contributions this week £6 O O 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N} 
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Cyril Robinson 


A movement parallel to the sponsoring of 
independent parliamentary peace candidates 
in England is developing in the United 
States. A recent survey listed 18 such 
candidates for the November, 1962, Con- 
fessional elections, 

few of these are regular candidates of 
the Republican or Democratic parties who 
have adopted a peace oriented platform. 
The remainder are running independently 
and are building their “ organisation ” from 
a peace-minded following. In California, 
Massachusetts, New York and [Illinois 
groups have been formed primarily to 
evaluate candidates of the Democratic and 
Republican parties with respect to their 
stand on peace issues. In some cases, if a 
suitable choice cannot be found among the 
party nominees, the group will support their 
own candidate. 
Voters for Peace of Ilinois is representative 
of organisations formed to “ put political 
* muscle’ into the peace effort.” This deve- 
lopment follows the political bent of the 
peace movement in the United States which, 
sinee the beginning of the year, has focussed 
most of its activity on Washington. The 
President can hardly glance out of the White 
House window these days without seeing 
picketing students, Women for Peace or 
Quakers. Three groups of Committee for 
Non-Violent Action walkers are currently 
converging on Washington from north, west 
and south-west, and on June 5 and 6 the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy sent 
delegates from Congressional districts in all 
parts of the country to influence the deci- 
sion-makers in Washington. 
The plan of Voters for Peace is to organise 
committees in each Congressional district of 
Dlinois which will duplicate the structure of 
the political parties. These district groups 
will ask regular candidates their stand on 
peace issues, tape interviews where possible, 
give publicity to the answers and to the 
group’s evaluation of the candidates. Where 
there is no significant difference between the 
candidates on peace issues, as will usually 
be the case, the function of the committee 
will be to educate the local electorate on 
the peace platform of Voters for Peace. 
They will work to elect worthy candidates, 
but will emphasise only peace issues. 
An attempt will be made to influence can- 
didates of the major parties to adopt a 
minimum peace programme, supporting 


a tlexing of 
political muscle 


them with money and grass roots effort if 
they do. Support would be given to any 
candidate whose views coincide with theirs 
on the peace issue regardless of his stand 
on other matters. 
The platform of Voters for Peace, which 
will be submitted to candidates, includes 
the ending of nuclear weapons tests and the 
production of weapons for chemical, bacte- 
riological and radiological warfare; aban- 
donment of the civil defence shelter pro- 
gramme; diversion of arms funds into edu- 
cation, hospitals and public health, trans- 
portation, urban development, conservation 
of natural resources and increased social 
security; and raising the standard of living 
of under-developed countries. Suggested 
changes in our foreign policy include 
admission of Communist China to the UN, 
unconditional submission of the US to the 
jurisdiction of the World Court, funds for 
a UN peace force which would be formed 
jointly with the Communist world. 
Voters for Peace hopes to place from 25 te 
150 workers in each Congressional district 
in Illinois. In Chicago this compares with 
350 to 400 Democratic precinct workers and 
about half as many Republican workers. 
The first of these peace groups was the 
Committee on Political Action for Peace 
(PAX), formed in Massachusetts in 1960 
and organised originally for community 
peace education. When no satisfactory 
candidate was, found, one of the organisers, 
a former conscientious objector, ran as a 
peace candidate. He advocated renuncia- 
tion of the use of nuclear weapons under 
any circumstances and total universal dis- 
armament with inspection and controls. He 
ran in the primary in a district where no 
Democrat had been elected to Congress 
since 1890. Even though neither of the 
other two candidates for the Democratic 
nomination bothered to do any but nominal 
campaigning, he polled only 13 per cent of 
the Democratic vote, or 2,711 votes. 
However, after a thorough analysis of the 
factors involved in the campaign, the group 
concluded : 
““"... We are convinced that a new way 
to do community peace education has 
been demonstrated. . . . The requisites: 
a radical peace programme dynamic 
enough to attract workers; a candidate 
with a deep conviction and dedication to 
the programme who has been in his com- 


munity long enough to have established 
a reputation for honesty and _ sincerity 
and who commands a high respect among 
those who know him. He must have a 
broad knowledge of the disarmament 
question and ideas on foreign policy that 
are compatible with the solutions he 
offers to the problem of the arms race. ... 
The same person does not have to run 
each time. He will pass on what he has 
gained to the next peace candidate. It is 
an idea that is running - the candidate 
is only the vehicle.” (This analysis may 
be obtained by writing to Political Action 
for Peace, P.O. Box 57, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.) 
Another organisation, Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives, in Ithaca, New York, is 
running a Cornell University law professor 
for Congress. William Meyer, a former 
Congressman from Vermont and father of 
Karl Meyer, who was a membet of the San 
Francisco to Moscow Peace Walk, is run- 
ning for the Senate; and a Republican dairy 
farmer, Herbert F. Hoover, is running for 
Congress on a peace platform. 
This increase in the “ practical” political 
orientation of the peace movement here 
arises in part from the imminence of the 
next Congressional campaign. But more 
important it constitutes an admission that 
peace committed people cannot by them- 
selves influence the decision makers in 
Washington. Peace workers now realise 
that if there is finally political ‘‘ muscle” 
in the peace movement it must, to be 
effective, be visibly “‘ flexed.” For the most 
part the peace movement in the United 
States has been content to talk to itself or 
to solicit support comfortably and imper- 
sonally through public meetings, petitions 
and newspaper advertisements. Political 
campaigns calling for the “direct action” 
of precinct work and specific practical pro- 
posals for peace, within the framework of 
an election, seem at this time to be the best 
means of influencing the largest number of 
people. 
Since there is no faction in either political 
party or in the labour unions which advo- 
cates any of the proposals of the peace 
candidates, the political turn of the peace 
movement has not created the type of con- 
flict it has in England, On the contrary, it 
gives the ordinary man his first chance to 
cast a vote for an alternative to war. 


Franco Perna 


ltaly: peace and fascism 


Peace events are becoming characteristic of 
Italian life and a challenge to the new 
Government. Too many things have hap- 
pened to be described fully in this report, 
but I shall try to summarise them. 

On May 5 a successful march was organ- 
ised in Turin by religious, student, youth 
and political organisations, mainly in pro- 
test against the renewed United States 
nuclear tests. Before the march started 749 
people, of various political opinions, signed 
and sent the following petition to Kennedy, 
Khrushchev and Macmillan : 


“We and our families do not want to 
live in the tragic uncertainty of today. 
It is imperative that the heads of the 
great powers meet peacefully to come to 
an agreement on the basic matter of pro- 
hibition of atomic arms and an end to 
nuclear tests.” 


In this way the people of Turin gave a 
lead to the peace movement, encouraging 
clear action against war in their city, It 
will be remembered that Turin was the 
headquarters of Italian resistance to 
fascism. 

On the same day the students of Modica, 
Sicily, organised a strike in protest against 
the nuclear tests and against the OAS 
crimes in Algeria They marched from 
several different schools, ending with a 
mass demonstration in the square in front 
of the town hall. 

On May 8 crowds of people marched from 
Godo, Mezzano and Villa dell’Albero to 
Ravenna, a distance of some 15 miles. A 
final rally was held in the market square of 
that city, where a number of prominent 
people spoke. 

Another march took place in Cagliari, Sar- 
dinia, on May 13, organised by the Centre 
for Non violence. This demonstration, apart 
from being a protest against nuclear tests, 
served also as a celebration of the 17th 
anniversary of the last American bombing 


of that city which caused thousands of 
deaths. (Sardinia is also the place where 
many German troops are at present being 
trained.) 

In Reggio Emilia a large number of mayors 
and town councillors, from both right and 
left wing parties, met and decided to send 
an official delegation to Geneva on May 20 
to urge an agreement on the banning of all 
nuclear tests. In the same city the Christian 
Democrat, Communist, Socialist and Liberal 
parties met recently and united in condemn- 
ing the US tests, and urged at the same 
time the Italian Government to encourage 
other countries to do the same. 

We do not know how far the Italian Gov- 
ernment takes notice of these petitions, but 
it is widely known that Italy has now 
changed her attitude towards NATO: she 
no longer supports the idea that NATO 
should have nuclear weapons, as this would 
mean putting atom bombs into the hands 
of Adenauer and de Gaulle. 

The outspoken actions of Mayor La Pira 
have encouraged other mayors to follow his 
example. Professor Cassinis, the Conserva- 
tive mayor of Milan, sent a long letter to 
Fanfani, condemning the American tests, 
expressing the anxiety of the people of his 
town, and urging the government to exert 
all its energies to persuade the great powers 
tO arrive at some agreement on the banning 
of nuclear tests as a first step towards 
general disarmament. 

One of the most significant events, however, 
has been the National Congress for Dis- 
armament, organised by the Centre for 
Non-violence, and held in Florence with the 
support of Mayor La Pira, Danilo Dolci, 
and a number of MPs and writers, This 
sort of gathering is particularly important 
as it unites leaders of many different poli- 
tical viewpoints to face their common pro- 
blems and dangers. The results of such 
united concern may be seen later when par- 
liamentary decisions are being taken. The 


secretariat of this Congress also sent out an 
appeal especially designed to penetrate poli- 
tical and governmental circles. 

The Centre for Non-violence in Perugia 
plans to organise a systematic campaign for 
two months from July 1 to spread the idea 
of non-violence among the ordinary people, 
urging them to take action locally, protest- 
ing against the arms race. It is hoped to 
form groups of people, committed to non- 
violence, who will hold meetings, talk with 
the people, and distribute leaflets in each 
town and city, taking names and addresses 
of any prominent people willing to lead 
loca] projects in the future. To make this 
easier the Centre has divided the whole of 
Italy into 20 districts, and one group, 
equipped with one or more cars, will be 
responsible for each district. . Money and 
volunteers to carry out this ambitious pro- 
ject are urgently needed. 

Besides all these encouraging events, how- 
ever, it must regretfully be mentioned that 
certain fascist extremists are from time to 
time stirring up panic in the public, Only 
a short while ago the entrance to the office 
of the Communist paper L’Unita in 
Florence was set on fire and “OAS” was 
scrawled on the wall. The culprits were 
taken by the police and found to be mem- 
bers of the neo-fascist party, In Trieste, 
the home of Professor Schiffrer, a well- 
known personality in the anti-fascist resist- 
ance movement and a member of the 
Saragat Socialist party, was recently 
bombed. There, too, it was found that 
those responsible were members of the neo- 
fascist party. 

Two more people of the “ Giovene Europa” 
movement were recently arrested for having 
spread through the city of Brescia a leaflet 
saying that “Eichmann was the noblest 
survivor of a generation of heroes who 
wanted to give Europe a new order.” The 
leaflet also condemned the spread of “ Inter- 
national Judaism.” 


THIS 


IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Political strings 


The political nature of US foreign aid is 
becoming more and more apparent. On 
June 6 the Senate adopted an amendment 
to the foreign aid bill which cuts off all 
aid to any nation ‘‘ known to be dominated 
by Communism or Marxism.” President 
Kennedy opposed the amendment, and the 
Senate hag slightly modified it. Recently 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted to cut US aid to India by one- 
quarter because India, in the words af 
Senator Stuart Symington, appeared to be 
“a very aggressive country.” 


How free is the press? 


“In the last century,” said Mr. Cecil King 
at the annual general meeting of Sunday 
Pictorial Newspapers, Ltd., on June 4, “ the 
freedom of the press was a real freedom 
and a prized possession of the British 
people. Even to this day it is common for 
speakers to dilate on the freedom of our 
ptess compared to the censorship in other 
lands. These claims are entirely un- 
founded.” Mr. King went on to list the 
restrictions on press freedom imposed by 
the law of libel, parliamentary privilege, the 
Official Secrets Act and the law of con- 
tempt of court. 

One danger to freedom of the press he 
didn’t mention was monopoly ownership. 
In March of last year Mr. King, who, on 
the merger of the Daily Mirror group 
with Odhams’ Press, became head of one of 
the largest newspaper and magazine com- 
bines in the world, was asked if there was 
not some danger in so much power over 
the press being concentrated in the hands 
of one man. He replied that he saw 
nothing wrong with power so long as the 
power belonged to him. 


Let the word go forth 


“When we have the will to win, we will 
send out the orders: to the Admiral to 
invade Havana; to our commander in 
Berlin to tear down the wall ; to the chief 
of our Mission in the Congo to change 
sides ; to the CIA to encourage uprisings in 
all countries under Communist domination 
including the Soviet Union itself.” - L. 
Brent Bozell, a member of the staff of the 
American right-wing journal National 
Review, at a recent Rally for World 
Liberation from Communism sponsored by 
Young Americans for Freedom in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 


Playing safe 


At a joint Army, Navy and Air Force 
demonstration held on Salisbury Plain on 
June 5 an 8in. howitzer gun capable of 
firing nuclear warheads was on show. But, 
to the disappointment of some spectators, 
no warheads were actually fired. Why not? 
“Safety reasons,” said an Army spokes- 
man. 


Time well spent 


Princess Sophia of Greece told the Pope at 
a private audience held in the Vatican on 
June 4 that she was converted to Roman 
Catholicism during her honeymoon. Prin- 
cess Sophia, who was previously a member 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, married 
Don Juan Carlos of Spain, a Catholic, on 
May 14. 


Elks take a stand 


The New York Lodge No. 1 of the Order 
of the Elks (a leading American social 
organisation) has demanded that the order’s 
national governing body drop the “ whites 
only’ condition of membership to the 
order. 


Very sick 


A long-playing record of the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann is being released in this country. 
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HUMANITY | 
AND HORROR > 


Richard Boston reviews 


Pelagos, by Barbara Hepworth 
(artist’s own collection) 


Francis Bacon 


and Barbara Hepworth 


In discussing a Summer Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, critics usually make out 
that it isn’t as bad as all that and let’s be 
fair, there are two or three paintings that 
are really rather good; and then they go 
on to talk about these two or three really 
rather good paintings. These critics show 
more charity than judgement. I would say, 
abandoning charity, that it is without doubt 
the worst exhibition of painting that I have 
ever seen anywhere. 


The Academy, as the “ official”? voice of 
contemporary British art, is and has been 
consistently reactionary. It defends its 
actions by pointing out how many pictures 


Magdalene, by Francis Bacon 
(Bagshaw Art Gallery, Batley; 
reproduced by permission of the 
Director of the Tate Gallery) 


it sells, and it is indeed the last remaining 
market-place for really bad painting. As 
far as I know there is nowhere else where, 
supposing one wanted to, such work could 
be bought. 


This country’s reputation in the visual arts 
has never been high, and the Academy’s 
Summer Exhibitions have done their bit 
to prevent it from ever becoming so. This 
is doubly unfortunate in that the last thirty 
years or so we have produced several 
really impressive artists. In the last few 
weeks we have had the opportunity to look 
carefully at the work of two of these - 
Barbara Hepworth (who has just had a 


retrospective exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Gallery) and Francis Bacon (Tate Gallery 
until July 1-entrance free). 


These two artists are at opposite poles. 
Barbara Hepworth is a sculptor who has 
always produced uncompromisingly abstract 
work, which is always calm, rational and 
logical. She is concerned, rather as an 
architect is, to produce shapes and forms 
that are pleasing to look at, and this she 
does with the most perfect taste, subtlety 
and skill. Her work is so restrained that by 
comparison Henry Moore’s sculpture looks 
violently romantic. 


After Barbara Hepworth, the effect of the 
Francis Bacon exhibition is like being hit 
on the head with a hammer, and at first 
sight it seems to be about as subtle. One 
feels violent horror, revulsion and disgust. 
But it is in no way like Madame Tussaud’s 
or a Hammer film. 


The images are very simple and very 
direct. It is what Bacon does to them that 
makes them horrifying, and they become 
more horrifying because they are familiar. 
In one series he takes Velazquez’s portrait 
of Pope Innocent X and makes a few 
dramatic, terrifying changes. He renders 
Velazquez’s Pope with great illusionistic 
skill - all the folds of his purple clothes and 
the gold carving of the throne. In the first 
of the series the changes are fairly small. 
Then the Pope’s face gives way to that of 
the nurse in the Odessa steps sequence of 
Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin. So we see, 
in what is still recognisably Velazquez's 
portrait, a bloody face, spectacles smashed 
and mouth opened to scream. 

The opened mouth is a recurrent image in 
Bacon’s work. in paintings like the study of 
a baboon, the chimpanzee, and the pictures 
of a man eating or drinking. In the Tate’s 
own early Figures at the foot of the Cross 
the strange dinosaur-like creatures seem to 
consist of just a mouth at the end of a 
neck - they are eyeless and brainless. The 
effect of these paintings becomes really 
frightening when one realises their ambigu- 
ity. These open mouths have teeth to them. 
They may be screaming, or they may be 
about to sink their teeth into something. 
And a Man drinking and Man eating a 
leg of chicken, eating and drinking become 
disgusting and obscene acts. 

In his paintings Bacon is horrified at the 
whole physical side of man’s existence: and 
the physical is the only side he recognises. 
In many of the pictures the subjects are 
literally braintess. In Figure in a landscape 
a man is sitting astride a chair, his hands 
folded. An ordinary man except that he 
has no head; instead there is what seems to 
be a machine gun. Described like this it 
sounds crude and sensational, as it would 
be if the actual handling of the paint were 
not so controlled. This adds to the horror, 
just because it treats a. headless man as 
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though it was an ordinary, everyday subject. 
Bacon gets many of his effects through the 
way he handles the paint. The reclining 
nudes are rendered not as flesh, but as 
meat, One feels that for Bacon everything 
alive is either about to eat or about to be 
eaten. 


When I say that Bacon’s pictures are 
horrifying, disgusting, even nauseating, I 
don’t mean this as a value judgement, or as 
terms of abuse. I mean that the pictures 
arouse in me feelings of horror, disgust 
and nausea, which I imagine are very much 
the feelings with which Bacon painted them. 
Bacon’s vision of human existence is very 
unpleasant, but it is tremendously honest. 
For the intensity with which the Joathing of 
the human physical condition is expressed, 
there is no comparable figure in the visual 
arts. Swift is the only name that presents 
itself for comparison, but even Swift had 
a certain faith in human reason, while 
Bacon does not offer us even that. Bacon 
is honest enough to look at the physical 
world, to be horrified and to accept no 
consolation. 


It is only very occasionally that Bacon 
seems to paint anything with any sensual 
enjoyment. The colours are often very 
exciting, but the only painting in which 
there is evident pleasure in the execution is 
the disturbing Human figure at the Cross Il. 
This shows a kneeling figure wearing a hat 
and coat. The sleeves of the coat have no 
arms in them, and under the hat there is 
no head to be seen. One doesn’t even really 
know whether or not there is a body inside 
the clothes at all. The part of the painting 
that seems to have been done with real 
enjoyment is the herring-bone pattern on 
the coat. In the same way in some of the 
later paintings of the Pope series, the back- 
ground is done in a deep rich red, the paint 
being mixed with fine sand to give a 
wonderful velvet-like texture. And the 
Pope’s clothes are often painted with 
apparent pleasure. Bacon does sometimes 
find enjoyment in materials. With living 
things he never does. 


The view of humanity contained in these 
pictures is so low that finally, I think, one 
rejects not humanity but them; as indeed, 
unless one is as honest as Bacon. one must. 
Barbara Hepworth, whose work is never 
explicitly concerned with human beings, 
and whose appeal is entirely to the mind, 
is by comparison with Bacon, far more 
human. Her work unquestioningly accepts 
reason, which is a_ specifically human 
attribute. Perhaps she is foo controlled, her 
taste too impeccable. But it is work that 
one can look at over and over again. 
Whereas one leaves the Bacon exhibition 
hoping one will never see one of his paint- 
ings again, and feeling that that is somehow 
a compliment to them. 
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TWO VIEWS ON CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


men exmme LE attack On reason 


It is more than timé that there should be 
a careful examination of the means the 
Committee of 100 is using to achieve its 
objective of unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons by Britain. It is equally 
important that there should be essential 
agreement among those taking part in Com- 
mittee of 100 demonstrations about the 
relationship of their present activities to the 
end they are secking to achieve. 


In the short term the demonstrators ir 
adopting a method of action which, becausz 
it carries with it a readiness to accept 
suffering and sacrifice, draws more than 
usual public attention to the existence of 
the unilateralist case; it is a method that 
may help to break down the psychological 
defence mechanism that enables most people 
to disregard the immense threat that looms 
over the future of mankind and to continue 
their daily lives as if the H-bomb did not 
exist. Where this is the aim, there is much 
to be said in its favour, but it then becomes 
necessary to be clear what should be done 
next when this short term objective is 
attained. 

Because I have come to feel an increasing 
disquiet as to the possible consequences of 
the direct action campaign-a campaign 
with the inception of which I was asso- 
ciated -I should like to pay tribute to two 
aspects of it that I regard as wholly good. 
The first is that the Committce of 100 
represents that small, but I hope growing, 
section of the population that gives 
evidence of realising that we are existing 
precariously in a crucial period of man’s 
history, which may prove to be Its con- 
cluding chapter. They have none of the 
escapist complacency of those traditional 
pacifists who seem to live under the illusion 
that nothing of real consequence has 
happened in the world since Dick Sheppard 
gathered his hundred thousand together in 
the 1930s. Nor do they suffer from the 
myopia of those CND supporters who 
delude themselves that Britain can be 
brought to take the revolutionary step of 
renouncing power politics without any 
serious interference with the present parli- 
amentary party system. 


The second tribute that is due to them is 
that they have done much to bring about 
an awareness that a commitment to non- 
violence is compatible with an cnergetic 
and courageous course of action, an aware- 
ness that may in time develop into a 
willingness to consider non-violent methods 
of resistance to any form of oppression in 
a world in which nuclear destructive power 
is making violence obsolescent. 

The objective that the Committee has set 
itself is a revolutionary one. If we regard 
the renunciation of nuclear weapons by 
Britain, not as a mere strategic adjustment 
of ‘defence’? arrangements, as do some 
important figures in CND, but as the com- 
plete renunciation of a method of warfare 
that is morally abhorrent, this clearly means 
that what is being renounced is al] further 
participation in the international power 
struggle. It means the national implement- 
ation of unilateral disarmament measures 
through a decision at the national centre. 
It means, of course, a great deal more than 
this, but the first need of those who think 


with the Committee of 100 is to have a 
clear idea of how this is to be achieved. 
The vagueness that surrounds the Com- 
mittee’s views about the subsequent develop- 
ment of its policy carries with it very 
serious social dangers. The only perceptible 
guiding lines are that each successive 
demonstration shall, if possible, be greater 
than those that have preceded it, and that 
there shall be an increasingly serious chal- 
lenge to the legal measures used to safe- 
guard government policy. Beyond this there 
are completely incompatible views as to 
now ultimate success might be achieved. 
There are some who apparently think that. 
unde: the pressure of a sufficiently powerful 
opposition. the politicians pursuing the 
present policy can be induced to carry out 
a policy founded on completely opposite 
assumptions. There are some who believe 
that an outcome of demonstrations present- 
ing an increasing challenge may be the 
formation of a new political party to carry 
through the unilateralist objectives. There 
are clearly many who sympathise with an 
anarchist condemnation of the whole con- 
ception of parliamentary government and 
wish to create centres of influence outside 
the state apparatus. These. particularly, have 
an obligation to formulate clearly the means 
by which they envisage the carrying through 
of the final stages of a unilateralist pro- 
gramme. An armaments policy implemented 
from a national centre can only be reversed 
by action that is equally central; and al- 
though the exploration of the potentialities 
of non-violent action is only beginning, it 
is evident that a central coup d'etat for a 
reversal of government policy is not some- 
thing that can be achieved non-violently. 
There are many also. probably the majority, 
who have no views at all about the means 
by which they hope to achieve their objec- 
tives, and who see the Committee's actions 
merely as a means of demonstrating their 
own non-complicity in a policy founded on 
preparation for genocide. 

Now if I am right that the only common 
ground among the demonstrators is a wish 
to make an increasingly powerful challenge 
to mere legality, 1 believe there is a 
possibility of very dangerous social con- 
sequences. The demonstrators doubtless 
represent the views of far more people 
than are prepared to demonstrate, and they 
certainly represent a much greater body of 
opinion than is shown by votes at elections. 
Nevertheless, they are still a minority, and 
that their activities are non-violent does not 
alter the fact that they are an attempt at the 
coercion of a majority, even if that majority 
is largely made up of an apathetic public. 
The Parliament Square demonstrations for 
instance are purely coercive. I believe a 
good deal of specious argument is required 
to give the demonstrations at the bases a 
symbolic significance, but in the case of the 
Parliament Square operations there is a 
frank resort to illegality for its own sake. 
A few hundred yards away is the traditional 
place where the demonstrators can advocate 
their views. The single factor that takes 
them to Parliament Square instead is the 
illegality, 

As an instrument of democracy by which 
men can control the conditions that govern 
their lives, the British Parliamentary system 


is a very inadequate contrivance, and [ 
believe there are many ways in which a 
policy of direct action could give more 
substance to the principle of democracy. 
Where there is a single issue of overwhelm- 
ing importance, however, like the H-bomb 
question, the parliamentary machinery does 
provide an appropriate democratic tool. 
For genuine democracy to exist in relation 
to major political questions, there must be 
a very full freedom of minority expression. 
Despite the difficulties caused by the way 
the mass media operate. we have managed 
to maintain in Britain an_ exceptional 
degree of freedom for minority viewpoints. 
This freedom depends on a respect for 
order and a great deal of tolerance. This 
means that majoritics must be capable of 
respecting the right of others to advocate 
views they strongly dislike; if they are not, 
minorities fall under the tyranny of the 
majority and genuine democracy can no 
longer exist. 

A necessary counterpart of this tolerance by 
the majority is tolerance by minorities of 
majority views. There is no more justifica- 
tion for a minority to refuse to tolerate 
majority views because it holds them to be 
abominable than there is for the majority 
to refuse to tolerate minority views. The 
toleration upon which liberty depends does 
not mean a readiness to permit the ad- 
vocacy of policies to which one is indif- 
ferent; it means a readiness to accept the 
advocacy of policies of which one strongly 
disapproves. Otherwise the word is mean- 
ningless. Tolerance therefore implies a 
willingness to use reason rather than 
coercion in the endeavour to win over 
those who hold opposing views. 


The dangerous aspect of the present direct 
action development lies in the growing 
distrust of reason displayed by many of 
those concerned. Not all those who have 
taken part in the non-violent demonstrations 
of the Committee of 100 are personally 
committed to non-violent methods. The 
element of coercion in some of these activi- 
ties is itself evidence of a rejection of 
reason, but the rejection of reason is much 
more explicit in the views expressed by 
some direct action exponents. 

April Carter, for example, in her pamphlet 
Direct Action, remarks that a campaign on 
what she calls “reformist” lines assumes 
“the primacy of rationalism”: and that 
this is a liberal myth lingering on “in 
muddled form in popular thought”. This 
is in itself a very revealing comment be- 
cause, assuming that “rationalism” is 
intended to mean reliance on reason, the 
remark that the idea is held “in muddled 
form’ can only mean that it is a view that 
will not stand up to the test of reason. 


If this self-destructive statement were 
merely evidence of a lapse in logic, its 
implications would not be so serious as they 
are in fact. For what is unwittingly implied 
here is that reason is a necessary instrument 
for the framers of policy, but that it is not 
to be relied on to actuate those who are 
to follow the policy. It is in fact a very 
ugly heresy against democratic conceptions. 
It is a covert denial that there must be an 
equality of respect for all human beings, a 
view which has played a big part in human 


history with cruel consequences and which 
has a very unlovely record in the present 
century. 


When I was young this view poisoned much 
syndicalist theorising. The outstanding phi- 
losopher of syndicalism was the Frenchman, 
Georges Sorel, and he rejected “the primacy 
of rationalism ” as April Carter is tempted 
to do. He did not deprecate the fostering 
of a myth, so long as it could group the 
sentiments of the proletariat “in a co- 
ordinated picture, and, by bringing them 
together give to each of them its maximum 
intensity.” He expounded this conception 
in Reflections on Violence, but many similar 
calculations may be found in_ today’s 
reflections on non-violence. The myth that 
was to activate the workers by “ appealing 
to their painful memories of particular con- 
flicts"" was the general strike, which was 
never to be realised, but which would 
create through instantaneous perception 
“that intuition of socialism which language 
cannot give us with perfect clearness”. It 
was to provide “a body of images capable 
of invoking instinctively all the sentiments 
which correspond to the different manifes- 
tations of the war undertaken by socialism 
against modern society ”. 

It will be seen that in all these theorisings - 
whether on violence or non-violence - about 
the inadequacy of reason the theorists do 
not urge that they themselves should 
abandon it. If there are occasions when 
their contentions fail to hang together 
logically, this is not what they are seeking. 
Reason is for them-and for those who 
accept their theories. It is the others, the 
mass, who are to be set in action by the 
appeal to their sentiments and the manipu- 
lation of their emotions, 

When Mussolini sought to give the intellec- 
tual respectability of a social philosophy to 
fascism, it was to Sorel, his Italian disciple 
Prezzolini, and others who were using 
reason to decry reason, that he turned; and 
Nazism, in a much cruder way, was based 
on a similar contempt for reason as a means 
of activating the masses. The same strain 
runs through the Communist technique of 
action and is made explicit in the writings 
of Mao-Tse-tung, which in turn provided 
a text book for the psychological arm of 
the French army in Algeria, the precursor 
of the OAS. 

This contempt for reason becomes in fact 
the necessary basis for tricky techniques of 
manipulating people designated as masses, 
who are not regarded as individuals in their 
own right, but as human material to be 
used for the advancement of policies 
formulated by others. 

J. Allen Skinner, former editor of Peace 
News, was twice imprisoned in World War 
1 for refusing military service and again 
imprisoned with other members of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War in December, 1959. A retired member 
of the Union of Postal Workers, he recently 
assisted in the setting up of INDEC, the 
committee to sponsor independent nuclear 
disarmament candidates. 

April Carter, Assistant Editor of Peace 
News and former Secretary of the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War, is 
author of the recently published Peace 
News pamphlet, Direct Action. 
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Looking back at the horrors of totalitarian- 
ism in the 1930’s and seeing the atrocities 
af, for example, the OAS in Algeria today, 
it is impossible not to be aware of the 
dangers of any form of extremism. In res- 
ponse to the horrors of the twentieth 
century some people have turned to the 
liberal democratic ideas formulated in the 
last century, as the only bulwark against 
human barbarism. This results in a strong 
emphasis on constitutionalism and the role 
of reason. 

For instance, Karl Popper urges in The 
Poverty of Historicism a political approach 
based on “piecemeal tinkering” and 
opposes all broad revolutionary theories 
like Marxism. In a book called The Politics 
of Mass Society William Kornhauser, an 
American sociologist, equates totalitarianism 
with mass movements. To obviate the 
dangers of both he urges a_ pluralistic 
democracy in which local, industrial and 
political associations give individuals a sense 
of participation and act as buffers betweeen 
the individual and the government. 

But this approach promotes a cautious con- 
servatism, and it fails to solve the real 
problems posed by Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and the OAS, Liberal democracy cannot 
satisfactorily deal with these kinds of 
political movement and philosophy. Govern- 
ments must either tolerate them or crush 
them by force. When the government is 
weak the extremist movement is likely to 
carry on a terrorist campaign largely un- 
checked and may be able to scize power. 
Groups trying to oppose fascist movements 
by purely constitutional methods have no 
means of preventing them taking control, 
and cannot provide the dynamic appeal to 
combat the psychological attractions of such 
movements. 

Allen Skinner says that order and tolerance 
are essential to freedom of expression and 
hence to genuine democracy. He argues that 
majorities and minorities must respect each 
others views and that tolerance means “a 
readiness to accept the advocacy of policies 
of which one strongly disapproves.” He thus 
bypasses the real problem which is whether 
one can tolerate the practice of policies 
which seriously infringe the rights and 
liberties of others. 

The main reasons for opposing civil diso- 
bedience in principle in Britain today 
(though Allen Skinner does not spell them 
out) seem to rest on the following assump- 
tions: that Britain is a genuinely demo- 
cratic country; that a majority supports our 
nuclear policies; that nuclear weapons do 
not constitute such a violation of human 
rights that individuals or groups are justified 
in resisting them; and that non-violent 
action is anti-democratic. 

Although Britain does allow a good deal 
of freedom for influencing policies com- 
pared with most other countries, the degree 
of real democracy in Britain is very small. 
The decisions to make nuclear weapons, 
join NATO, etc. were made without refer- 
ence to Parliament or the people; various 
pressure groups dictate a good deal of 
government policy behind the scenes; there 
is no real dissemination of, facts or means 
of debating ideas through the mass media: 
the political parties are caucus ridden and 
Parliament largely irrelevant. 

Nevertheless the constitutional methods, 
though very inadequate, do exist and it is 
possible to envisage bringing about uni- 
lateralism through political means as a 
long term proposition. But the argument 
about the degree of democracy in society 
as a whole cannot be divorced from the 
policies the country is pursuing. There are 
occasions when democratic governments 
embark on very dangerous and wrong 
policies, as when they go to war. It can 
also be shown fairly convincingly that the 
practice of unjust policies tends to limit the 
amount of real democracy. For example 
militarism leads to centralisation of power, 
war involves all sorts of arbitrary controls 


and loss of freedom, and the needs of 
security, military necessity, and the psycho- 
logy of the Cold War all work against 
democratic control of policy or even public 
knowledge of what is happening. 

There comes a point when the individual 
has to say that regardless of what the 
majority is doing, or whether the govern- 
ment is democratically elected, that he will 
resist. The usual example given is that of 
Jews being taken to the concentration 
camps; the actions of the French army in 
Algeria are a more modern example. In 
each casc when men are being imprisoned 
and tortured there is a strong moral impera- 
tive for direct resistance. But in each case 
it can be shown that resistance would also 
be in the interests of democracy; the Nazi 
government was already undemocratic and 
France has very nearly become fascist be- 
cause of the Algerian war. 

The same kind of argument applies to war. 
The CO refuses to take part in war regard- 
less of the majority’s attitude. He could 
well argue that the war itself will not 
further freedom and democracy but destroy 
it. Before the First World War the labour 
movement generally favoured the idea of 
industrial action to prevent war, thus accept- 
ing that citizens are at a certain stage 
justified in resorting to extra-constitutional 
action to curb their government. At the 
time of Suez Donald Soper called for 
industrial action. 

{If when war breaks out industrial action 
for political purposes is considered justifi- 
able, then surely industrial action or civil 
disobedience are justifiable when we are on 
the brink of war - at the time of the Berlin 
crisis for example. In view of the nature of 
nuclear war, since it is too late to do any- 
thing when war has started, it surely must 
be justifiable. Faced with imminent annihi- 
lation the only way people can excerise 
some kind of restraint over their govern- 
ment is by non-violent resistance. In this 
way people can to some extent counteract 
the tremendous power of military, industrial 
and other pressure groups, 

But in the nuclear age talk of crises is mis- 
leading. We are living in a permanent crisis. 
In these circumstances the moral imperative 
to take some form of action directly dis- 
sociating oneself from nuclear policies is 
just as great as the imperative to take part 
in direct action against segregation, or to 
become a conscientious objector. The differ- 
ence between the CO and the Committee of 
100 member is that the former is under- 
taking “defensive” civil disobedience, he 
cannot evade a decision either to co-operate 
or refuse co-operation, while the latter is 
actively and voluntarily committing civil 
disobedience and is taking a much more 
active responsibility for the actions of his 
society. 

This leads on to Allen Skinner’s statement 
that the Committee of 100 is a minority 
“ coercing ” a majority. This is a very mis- 
leading statement though there is an element 
of truth in it. The Committee is not trying 
to force the Government to abandon its 
whole nuclear policy immediately. Non- 
violent action cannot by its nature force a 
change of policy unless taken by great 
numbers of people. It can however, cause 
the authorities and perhaps the general 
public a good deal of inconvenience by 
crowding prisons, deploying thousands of 
troops, blocking Whitehall or even immob- 
ilising a base for a few hours. 

This is legitimate provided the action is 
entirely non-violent and the issue a serious 
one, It is the fact of police being mobilised 
or prisons crowded which demonstrates 
dramatically the intensity of conflict on this 
issue, and which enables non-violent action 
to be some kind of brake on governments. 
Though the demonstrators may be causing 
inconvenience they themselves are risking 
physical injury, loss of jobs, fines and per- 
haps lengthy imprisonment. The extent of 
the personal sacrifice likely to be involved 
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is a built-in guarantee that civil disobedience 
will only be undertaken on serious issues. 


I think that majority agreement has to be 
obtained before we can hope to change the 
country’s policy. It would be impracticable 
and unethical to try to force upon the 
majority a policy they thought wrong - in 
fact it would be impossible by non-violent 
means. I also agree that the majority has 
to be persuaded. But non-violent action in 
its various forms is to some extent a means 
of persuasion, and when practised by 2 
minority must be primarily persuasive. Of 
course the precise tactics used can to some 
extent make non-violent action more or less 
obstructionist or persuasive in character. 
There is not space to discuss tactics in detail 
here and this is not Allen Skinner’s real 
concern. Nor is his parenthetical remark 
that some Committee of 100 members are 
not committed to non-violence relevant un- 
less he can show that civil disobedience is 
likely to develop into violence. 


At this point Allen Skinner seems to com- 
pletely misunderstand the nature of non- 
violent action, A very good case can be 
made to show that far from being anti- 
democratic non-violent action is essentially 
democratic. It provides people with a 
natural means of opposing unjust policies 
and of curbing the excesses of government 
power; it also provides means which are 
peaceful and do not cause injury to anyone 
- except perhaps the resisters. Because any 
suffering and danger involved falls upon 
those resisting, non-violent action is the only 
way of opposing the practice of injustice 
while remaining “ tolerant ” to those enforc- 
ing segregation, manning bases, etc. Though 
I do not want to get involved here in a 
discussion about the role of law and 
“order” in a society, it can reasonably be 
argued (and Gandhi argued this) that open 
and non-violent defiance of the law, com- 
bined with willingness to pay the penalties 
for breaking it, show a deep respect for the 
law. 
Allen Skinner really seems to be objecting 
to the contempt for reason shown by some 
advocates of civil disobedience and the 
parallel he sees between this and the attitude 
of the syndicalists, Since he quotes me to 
prove his point it would clarify discussion 
to give the whole quotation. 
“Even though the belief that men are 
completely rational, or that politics is 
really a simple business of majorities 
formulating policies which are put into 
effect by their elected representatives, was 
discredited by later liberal thinkers, the 
liberal myth - like other political myths - 
lingers on in muddled form in popular 
thought, and a campaign run on reformist 
lines still assumes the primacy of ration- 
alism.” 


The only part of that sentence which now 
seems to me questionable is that reformist 
campaigns assume the primacy of ration- 
alism. They do, I think, assume that they 
are trying to convince people by reason, but 
a good deal of the time the speeches, leaflets 
and pamphlets of any campaign make a 
strong emotional and moral appeal. 

In practice every campaign tries to persuade 
people both by intellectual argument and 
by appeal to moral and emotional attitudes 
and in some cases to personal self interest. 
Non-violent action also tries to persuade 
people by personalising issues, by drawing 
attention to injustice, and by demonstrating 
the depth of the resisters’ concern. As 
Allen Skinner recognises earlier in the 
article it is a “method that may help to 
break down the psychological defence mech- 
anism”. It is also a method that can 
demonstrate the power of people in action. 
It is really quite reasonable for people to 
respond more readily to what they see 
happening, or they experience as a reality, 
than to abstract argument. 

Non-violent action does not imply a con- 
tempt for reason, It simply recognises that 


men do not run their lives solely or even 
primarily by intellectual calculations, but 
respond to actual situations and are moti- 
vated also by their physical, instinctive and 
emotional needs, No one is going for 
example to give up a job in an arms factory 
on purely intellectual grounds. His intel- 
lectual acceptance of unilateralism will only 
be part of his total response to the bomb, 
and his moral revulsion would need to be 
very strong to overcome his economic prob- 
lems in leaving a job. Similarly no one goes 
to prison just because he is intellectually 
convinced the bomb is not a deterrent, 
though he won’t go unless he is so con- 
vinced. 

Non-violent action recognises the needs of 
the resisters as well as the general public. 
The need to channel anger and frustration 
constructively, the need to assert personal 
dignity, the need to express real conflict. A 
non-violent movement can also give indi- 
viduals a sense of purpose and belonging, 
and an opportunity for action, courage and 
sacrifice. Fascist movements also fill these 
needs, which is part of the reason for their 
success in some societies, particularly very 
fragmented ones. So a movement using 
non-violent action is much more able to 
resist fascist movements than purely consti- 
tutional ones. 

Those who believe in non-violent action 
don’t try to manipulate people. Manipula- 
tion involves dishonesty; the twisting of 
facts, arguments or emotions to suit the 
convenience of the manipulator, It may 
involve projecting a false image of another 
country through distortion of the facts com- 
bined with strong emotional appeals; it may 
involve trying to sell goods by conjuring up 
quite false associations. To some extent 
elections involve manipulation because of 
the way politicians try to “ sell” themselves 
and their policies without debating real 
issues. To demonstrate at Wethersfield (for 
example), to try to tell people honestly why 
you went there, and to go to prison, cannot 
possibly be described as manipulation. 
Allen Skinner brings in Sorel to show how 
contempt for reason can lead to fascism. 
The fact that Mussolini borrowed from 
Sorel does not automatically make Sorel 
responsible for fascism, any more than 
Marx can be held directly responsible for 
Stalin’s purges. 

It would obviously be wrong to impose a 
“myth ” on the workers when in fact one 
did not believe that the myth corresponded 
to political reality. But no myth can be 
fostered artificially. A real myth which had 
influence would have to correspond to the 
experience and the aspirations of those who 
held it. To use the general strike as a 
model of how to achieve socialism seems 
quite legitimate. Gandhi used certain actions 
to symbolise a whole philosophy - the spin- 
ning wheel to symbolise the need for Indian 
self-sufficiency and reconstruction of Indian 
society, and the salt march to symbolise the 
resistance to the British. Both these actions 
linked a whole philosophy to a simple 
action which could become part of indi- 
vidual experience, 

It is impossible to create resistance move- 
ments without a strong emotional basis, and 
a response to certain symbols, The motiva- 
tion and inspiration may be largely pat- 
riotic. It may be largely religious, as in 
the Montgomery bus boycott. It may be 
class based, drawing inspiration from the 
traditions of the labour movement. Whether 
the emotions and symbols are creative or 
destructive will depend largely on the aims, 
methods and nature of the movement. It 
is no more logical to try to suppress 
all resistance movements or their emotional 
expression than it would be to try to sup- 
press all art or all religion because some 
facets of them seemed dangerous or destruc- 
tive. In fact it is as impossible as it would 
be to try to surpress all those facets of 
men’s personalities which art, religion and 
movements satisfy. ° 
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Proposals that have been made for an 
international police force pose for the 
pacifist in its most acute form the problem 
of what may be called “third Party res- 
ponsibility.” 

Most pacifists have worked out, at least in 
theory, what they regard as a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of what to do if 
they are themselves attacked. They would, 
they hope, refuse to retaliate with physical 
violence, and instead would use every 
opportunity to win the opponent from 
hostility to friendship; in any case, they 
would be “prepared to take the con- 
sequences”, whatever they might be in 
terms of physical suffering. With some 
reluctance they would-in theory, anyway - 
be willing to see their families and friends 
involved with them in a similar reaction to 
military attack. 


Most pacifists have got this far as a result 
of their experience of two world wars. 
There remains however, a real difficulty to 
which neither non-pacifist nor pacifist has 
so far found a solution which on grounds 
of both reason and humanity can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. This is the problem 
of what is the right thing to do when it is 
not oneself who is in danger, nor even one’s 
family, but other people who are involved 
in a situation in which the rule of law has 
broken down and been replaced by the rule 
of violence. 


It is to the solution of this problem that 
the Report of the Commission on an Inter- 
national Police Force (published by the 
Wyndham Place Trust at 2s) offers a useful 
contribution. The purpose of the commis- 
sion was to consider the stages by which 
an international police force might emerge 
from the present UN forces and to con- 
sider in particular the moral problems to 
which the operations of an international 
force might give rise. 


The report does not contemplate, at the 
present stage of development-or at any 
stage in the immediate future - the creation 
of any international force which would be 
big cnough to intervene in hostilities be- 
tween two major powers. In the early 
stages, the report’s attention is confined to 
situations similar to those in which, at the 
time of the Suez crisis or in the Congo, 
UN forces have already been employed. 
These are situations which have called 
either for frontier patrolling to prevent 
invasion or for the restoration of law and 
order in an area where normal government 


has broken down. For this purpose, it 
suggests a force of 50,000 to 100,000 men 
might be established, preferably by indivi- 
dual recruitment. 


One problem which the commission faced 
in proposing such a limited function for 
the international police force, was that it 
seemed to involve two injustices. Firstly, 
while the smaller countries would be sub- 
jected to international sanctions, the larger 
and more dangerous ones would be allowed 
to pursue their course unchallenged. 
Secondly, an international force called in to 
put to rights a situation which had got 
beyond the control of the national govern- 
ment, might find itself in fact supporting 
an unpopular government whose oppressive 
measures were the direct cause of its own 
difficulties. Equally they might find them- 
selves called upon to prevent the alteration 
by military force of a frontier which 
manifestly required to be altered. 

The commission met the second difficulty 
by proposing that whenever the force is 
called upon to prevent the armed settle- 
ment of a dispute of this kind, its despatch 
should be conditional upon the government 
requesting aid also accepting a commission 
of enquiry. This, the report suggests, 
should be “appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the UN or the President of 
the International Court of Justice, to 
investigate the causes of the trouble and 
to make recommendations which will carry 
weight.” (Similarly, an interested govern- 
ment which felt aggrieved by the despatch 
of the force or by its method of operating, 
would also have the right of appeal to the 
ICJ.) 

The first difficulty, unfortunately, is not so 
easily disposed of. In fact, under present 
circumstances, it appears to be insoluble, 
since it is politically inconceivable - and 
from the pacifist point of view thoroughly 
undesirable- that an international force 
should be created of such a size as to be 
able to take on any of the major powers, 
either separately or jointly. The only pos- 
sible justification for an international police 
force is that it should be used to prevent 
a conflict from spreading. Consequently, it 
must constantly be on the watch against 
allowing the operations in which it is in- 
volved reaching the point at which they 
could “escalate”? into a major war. This 
inescapably means that those in charge may 
have to face a situation in which their only 
choice is between taking a step which may 
lead to the major war which it is their 


purpose to prevent or to withdraw. The 
commission thought that if this situation 
arose, the force should withdraw, whatever 
the apparent cost in prestige. In practice 
the decision would be political rather than 
military and the report accepts without 
hesitation the principle that the operations 
of the international police force should 
throughout be subject to the direction and 
guidance of the civilian officials of the 
international agency. 
A principle of equal importance-for the 
pacifist members it was perhaps central to 
the whole discussion - was that the purpose 
of the force should be to enlist the co- 
operation of, rather than to suppress, the 
population among which it was called to 
operate. This is set out quite early in the 
following passage of the report: 
“Tt will readily be understood that those 
members of the commission who hold 
Christian pacifist views are convinced that 
the effectiveness of the IPF will be in 
direct proportion to its ability to win the 
co-operation of the people among whom 
it is working and in inverse proportion to 
the military strength which it employs. 
This consideration has throughout guided 
their own attitude to the use of weapons 
by the force.” 
This proviso was of crucial importance in 
deciding the line beyond which the pacifists 
on the commission felt they could not go. 
It ruled out for them, for instance, the use 
of nuclear weapons of any kind (to which 
the non-pacifists were, under strictly limited 
circumstances, prepared to give their assent). 
It ruled out, too, the use of TNT bombs of 
the kind U Thant requested from Britain 
for use in the Congo. 
For the whole commission, what dis- 
tinguished the operations of the Suez or 
Congo forces from military operations of 
the kind which have been known so far 
(including the Korean war), was the fact 
that they had not only derived their 
authority from international agreement, but 
that they had throughout made it their 
principle to enlist, as far as possible, the 
consent and co-operation of those among 
whom they were working. Moreover, they 
had endeavoured to do so even at the cost 
of the lives of their own men; for example 
the murder of Irish and Italian troops 
serving with the UN Congo forces and 
attacks on UN officials were allowed to 
pass unavenged for the sake of trying to 
maintain co-operation. 
Although a discussion of the basic problems 
of an international police force is best 
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conducted in the light of recent experience 
and the probabilities of the immediate 
future, these are not the sole concern of 
the report. The commission looked forward 
far enough to be able to envisage the 
development of the force from the severely 
restricted purposes which it can serve in 
the heavily armed world of today to those 
which it could serve in a world which was 
disarming by general agreement. The size 
and scope of the force, as a guarantor of 
international peace, might then, it was 
suggested, expand as national forces were 
dismantled until disarmament was complete, 
at which stage the force itself could be 
scaled down. 


In this process one particular difficulty was 
how the force could be used to help nuclear 
disarmament, It will obviously be necessary 
to reassure each of the nuclear powers that, 
in giving up its nuclear weapons, it is not 
putting itself at a disastrous disadvantage. 
Under these circumstances the majority of 
the commission (the pacifists dissenting) 
thought that it might be permissible for the 
IPF to be prepared to use nuclear weapons. 
However, it was generally agreed that by 
the time such an advanced stage of disarm- 
ament had been reached, political con- 
ditions in the world would be so vastly 
different from what they are today that 
it is almost impossible to do more than 
guess what the right solution of the prob- 
lem would be. 

What will, no doubt, exercise the readers 
of this paper most, however, is that the 
pacifist members of the commission have 
been willing to consider the use of an 
international police force which might, for 
the purposes of self-defence, be equipped 
with light arms, in situations where im- 
mediate action is necessary to deal with a 
breakdown of law and order endangering 
international peace. To them, this seems a 
necessary concession to the realities of the 
sort of situation which has recurred several 
times in the last 15 years. 

To others, no doubt, this may appear to be 
heresy. The answer, however, lies not in 
the denunciation of the heretic, but in 
convincing him that there is a better solu- 
tion which stands a reasonable chance of 
being not only more in keeping with pacifist 
principles, but of being also as effective as 
quickly as that here proposed. If this report 
stimulates pacifists to find this alternative, 
it will have served a useful purpose. 


Eric Baker is the former secretary of the 
National Peace Council. 
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after the first Everyman crew is jailed: 


Everymar: II was scheduled to sail from 
Honolulu last Monday for the Johnston 
Island testing area. But the crew was served 
with a restraining order in the early hours 
of Monday morning and ordered to appear 
in court on Thursday. The crew have 
decided to go to court and to argue that the 
restraining order, which was issued in ad- 
vance of their committing any “crime,” is 
itself contrary to the law. They plan to 
sail after the court hearing. 

It should take three to five days to reach 
the area. The crew of Everyman I] is made 
up of Dr. Monte Steadman, 42, an ear, nose 
and throat specialist at a hospital in Cali- 
fornia and father of four children; George 
Benello, 49, who teaches at San Francisco 
State College, and is a former classmate of 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy (who 
had the restraining order for Everyman I 
issued); and Franklin Zahn, 54, a staff 
member of Pasadena American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Last Friday the US Federal Court in San 
Francisco heard the case against the crew 
of Everyman I. They were charged with 
contempt of court for violating the order 


days’ imprisonment after they had refused 
to give undertakings not to repeat their 
offence. Ed Lazar had been in jail since 
his arrest on May 26, when Everyman was 
stopped by coastguards 25 miles out from 
San Francisco. He refused to co-operate 
and was charged with “ resisting arrest.” 
The other two crew members, Hal Stallings 
and Evan Yoes, were allowed out on bail, 
though they made it clear they would sail 
again if they had the chance. 

The order restraining Everyman I from 
sailing covered not only the crew but three 
helpers in San Francisco and the Committee 
for Non-Violent Action, its “ agents, ser- 
vants and employees.” But although the 
three and CNVA chairman were summoned 
tO appear in court the charges against them 
were then dropped. 

A number of demonstrations have been 
held in support of the Everyman crew. 
When Ed Lazar was carried into jail about 
150 supporters were waiting there. When 
the crew appeared in court on May 31 there 
were demonstrations in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Haven, and several other 
places, including the small town of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where ten people picketing 
the post office collected 32 signatures to a 
statement issued by CNVA declaring equal 
responsibility for the Everyman voyage and 
calling for an end to the tests, The same 
day members of CNVA’s Executive Com- 
mittee called on Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy to deliver statements of respon- 
sibility for the Everyman voyage. 

In San Francisco 100 people picketed in 
front of the Federal Building and 35 
demonstrators held a sit-in in the Marshal's 
office there. When the building officially 
closed at midnight 28 people were still sit- 
ting in the office. Mardy Stone, an ex-San 


US space war 
research plans? 


The US Department of Defence denied on 
Monday a report that the Air Force had 
been authorised to work on a manned 
combat space satellite, but, according to the 
Tunes correspondent in Washington, there 
seems to be a great deal of pressure on 
President Kennedy to push US research 
into the military aspects of space tech- 


nology. - f ’ Francisco to Moscow marcher, who was 
““We know we are in a technological race there with her two-month-old baby, walked 
with an unfriendly power,” General Curtiss out, The other 27 were put on stretchers 
LeMay, US Air Force Chief of Staff, is and dumped by the police in an adjoining 
quoted as saying. “We believe that we alley. The sit-ins were repeated the follow- 
must stay ahead of them, technologically jing two days, but discontinued when a 
speaking, and we think a vigorous research number of people joined in for the “ thrill” 
programme into space is necessary if we are of being carried out by the police at mid- 
going to do that. : night. But a continuous picket was main- 
In a recent speech Major-General J. F. tained until the hearing Jast Friday. 
Whisenand, Deputy Chief of Staff (Plans), 

US Air Force systems command, said: 
“The troublesome thing about a military 
space gap - should one develop - is that 
it might be possible for the one who gets 
there first to preempt the activities of one 
who would run second, without a direct 
attack and without necessarily starting a 
war.” General Whisenand pointed out that 
traditionally explorers had been armed for 
their dangerous tasks. “I don’t know 
whether there are any little green men out 
there,” he went on, “ but we are planning 
the longest exploration in the history of 
man into the greatest of the unknowns, and 
the explorer will be, for the first time, un- 
armed.” 

Hints of plans to take the cold war into 
space have also been dropped by members 
of the Kennedy administration. In February 
Mr, Robert McNamara, the Secretary of 
Defence, told a congressional committee 
that work was going ahead on the develop- 
ment of a means of inspecting objects in 
space to determine whether they are 
friendly or hostile. 


Laos princes 
form coalition 


Laos is to have a coalition government 
with a strong neutralist element. Leaders 
of the three main factions in the country - 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the neutralist, 
Prince Souphanouvong, the Pathet Lao 
pro-Communist, and the right-wing General 
Phoumi Nosavan, reached agreement at a 
meeting on the Plain of Jars on Monday. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma is to become 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence in 
the new government which contains 11 
neutralists, two right-wingers and two 
members of the Pathet Lao. A_neutralist, 
Pheng Phong Savan, will be Minister of the 
Interior, in charge of the police and in- 
terior security. Prince Souphanouvong will 
be one of two Vice-Premiers and Minister 
of Economic Planning, General Phoumi 
Nosavan will be the other Vice-Premier and 
Minister of Finance. A Pathet Lao leader, 
Phoumi Vong Vichit, will be Minister of 
Information, 

The first job of the new government will be 
to send a delegation to the Geneva confer- 
ence on Laos with a declaration proclaim- 
ing Laotian neutrality. 


Kennedy faced war, 


says Lippman 


President Kennedy thought that the world 
was on the verge of war over Berlin last 
July, Walter Lippman, the most highly re- 
garded of America’s political journalists, 
stated in a television programme last week. 
“The President,” he said, “last July 
thought he was on the verge of war over 
the Berlin question and was prepared to 
face it.” 


Korea demonstration 


About 300 students demonstrated at the 
University of Taegu, central! Korea, on 
June 9 in favour of an early end to the 
military agreement between the United 
States and Korea. Sixty students from the 
Korean University and Seoul National 
University, arrested after demonstrations 
Jast week, have been released. 


Catholic integration 


Roman Catholic schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia, are to be racially integrated from 
September 1. About 8,000 white and negro 
children at present go to these schools. 
Desegregation in the state schools of 
Atlanta began last year when nine negro 
children were admitted to four schools pre- 
viously available to white children only. 


Dolci wins appeal 


The Italian Supreme Court has reversed an 
eight-month prison sentence on Danilo 
Dolci. The sentence was passed by a 
Palermo court as a result of a “ reverse 
strike” in which Dolci and 220 Sicilian 
peasants demonstrated against unemploy- 
ment by occupying a mule track in Parti- 
nico and starting to repair it. Dolci was 
arrested and tried for insulting the forces 
of public order, resisting the police, and 
occupying land without permission. 


Record arms bill 


The US Senate appropriations committee has 
approved an allocation of $48,429,000,000 
for defence in the coming year. 
record in peacetime. 
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Second boat halted Algeria: new OAS attacks 


A European aims his pistol at the Muslim quarter (beyond the fence) in Oran, Algeria. 

During the past week there have been renewed terrorist outbreaks by the OAS. More 

Muslims have been murdered, buildings, including schools and the university in Algiers, 

have been set on fire, and a gas well in the Sahara has been sabotaged. The Whit 

weekend was relatively peaceful, although four Europeans were killed and three wounded 
by Muslim police on Monday. 


Louis Lecoin 
fast: Cabinet 


Louis Lecoin, who started a hunger strike 
on June | to obtain the release of the 140 
or so conscientious objectors still in prison 
in France, is growing very weak. Pierre 
Martin reported on Tuesday that his doctor 
is afraid Louis Lecoin, who is 74 years old, 
may die soon if he continues his fast, and 
that his heart is already in a bad condition. 
The War Ministry has now put out a com- 
munique stating that the maximum term of 
imprisonment for COs will be reduced to 
three years. It is at present five years, 


E Germany to 
recognise CO’s? 


Conscientious objectors to military service 
in East Germany may be given some form 
of exemption by the East German Govern- 
ment. 

Two bishops of the Evangelical Church 
have revealed that in a discussion they had 
in March with Herr Stoph, Deputy Chair- 
man of the East German Council of State, 
they were assured that the constitution 
allowed for the right of conscientious objec- 
tion which arose out of “ pacifist-religious 
scruples.” However, no mercy would be 
shown tu those who tried to evade military 
service because they were in league with 
Western capitalists or were trying to sabo- 
tage the defence of the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Women's long walk 


On Tuesday, June 11, a small group from 
Gloucester delivered to the Soviet and 
United States Embassies letters protesting 
at nuclear testing. Mrs. Betty. Grubb, 
mother of four children, and Catherine 
Swann walked all the way from Gloucester 
(about 110 miles) leaving on Friday morn- 
ing. Several others, including Mrs. Grubb’s 
children and husband, walked part of the 


way. 

They said they had a “marvellous recep- 
tion on the journey. All sorts of people 
stopped to talk to them, and an artist in 
Maidenhead painted them banners to carry. 
After visiting the Embassies the group went 
to Buckingham Palace, where they deliv- 
ered a petition with the 660 signatures that 
they collected on their three-day fast in 
Gloucester a few weeks ago. 


W German arms deal 


West Germany has agreed to buy military 
equipment worth $1,250,000,000 from the 
United States in this and the next financial 
year to assist in solving the American 
balance of payments problem. 


continues 
meets 


double the term of military service, but the 
latter is now being reduced to 18 months. 
Pierre Martin said that they thought all 
COs who have been in prison over three 
years (there are about 25 of them) would 
be released this week. 

On Wednesday a Cabinet meeting was held, 
and the French Committee for Aid to COs, 
of which Louis Lecoin is Secretary, were 
told that this meeting would discuss bring- 
ing in a statute for COs. However, this 
statute has to be brought before the French 
Assembly and cannot become law _ until 
October or November this year. Louis 
Lecoin and his Committee are however still 
demanding the unconditional release of all] 
COs, in accordance with the Government's 
carlier promise to grant an amnesty after 
the cease fire in Algeria. The fast has been 
publicised in the French press ranging from 
the right wing L’Aurore to the Communist 
L'Humanitée, but not on French TV. 
Pierre Martin is now acting as Secretary 
for the Committee for Aid to COs at 20 
rue Alibert, Paris 10, 


1300 Swedes march 


Three thousand people came to the rally at 
the end of the Swedish Whitsun March 
which arrived in Stockholm on Sunday, 
June 10. The day before 300 marchers set 
out from Sédertalje, and the numbers had 
grown to 1,300 on the last stretch from 
Vasaparken to Stockholm. Before the 
march the Swedish Campaign Against 
Atomic Weapons kept a day and night vigil 
for 14 days in the centre of Stockholm, 
where they distributed leaflets and adver- 
tised the march, which was in support af 
the Unden Plan, The march has been given 
a superb press. 

The Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims, two sur- 
vivors from Hiroshima, were in Sweden for 
the Whitsun march. But one of them, Miss 
Miyoko Matsubara, was operated on for 
appendix last Friday and is seriously ill. 


Interpreter wanted 


The Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims have entry 
visas for Russia and intend travelling home 
to Japan via Siberia. 

To take their message to the people of the 
USSR as they have done in the USA and 
Britain they need the services of an inter- 
preter speaking Japanese and Russian, pre- 
ferably English too, 

He would be required from July | for 
about one month. All expenses would be 
paid. 

Anyone able to offer their services should 
write to the Hiroshima Peace Pilgrimage, 
c/o the Editor, Peace News. 
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MICHAEL RANDLE’S PETITION 


We print below the full text of Michael 
Randle’s petition to the Home Secretary 
following the incident reported to Peace 
News by Alan Lovell in our issue of June 


Helen Allegranza writes from Holloway 
Prison after reading Alan Lovell’s report: 
“This example is by no means an isolated 
phenomenon.” After emphasising that pri- 
soners lodging complaints are invariably 
abused for causing trouble, she adds: “It 
is general practice, due I’m sure to power 
being misused by individuals in a system 
that encourages it and makes sure there is 
no right of redress.” 


Two MPs, Mr. Frank Allaun and Mr. Fen- 
ner Brockway, have taken Alan Lovell’s 
report up with the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Butler. Michael Randle shared a cell at the 
time of this incident with two other pri- 
soners: Trevor Hatton, of the Committee 
of 100, and a Mr. Wright who is not asso- 
ciated with the Committee. 


The petition 


My complaint is that on Wednesday, Muay 
23, 1962, I was wrongfully convicted of an 
offence against prison discipline under Rule 
42, Section 19 and that the Adjudication 
was improperly conducted by Col. Hyam, 
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Deputy Governor of Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison. I request that the penalty of three 
days loss of remission and three days loss 
of pay be quashed, that Col. Hyam be re- 
primanded for the way in which he con- 
ducted the Adjudication and that steps be 
taken to ensure that future Adjudications 
are properly and fairly conducted. 


The incident 


On Tuesday evening May 22, an officer, 
Mr. Hartley, twice refused a sick man, Mr. 
Wright, access to the toilet on the landing. 
Mr. Wright shared a cell No. 8 on the 
third landing with Mr. Hatton and me. 
Mr. Wright was under the doctor for a 
stomach disorder which caused him to have 
to run frequently to the toilet ; he was on 
light work and was taken off all work and 
put on an all-liquid diet on the day after 
the incident described here. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Wright used the 
toilet at “slopping-out” time but needed 
to go again at cocoa-time. He approached 
the officer, Mr. Hartley, and asked per- 
mission to use the landing toilet; Mr. 
Hartley refused this request although Mr. 
Wright informed him, according to his own 
statement to me afterwards, that he was 
under the doctor. The door was locked 
and soon afterwards Mr. Wright com- 
plained of stomach-ache and tried to ring 
the bell to summon the officer as he is 
entitled to do according to the Rule Book 
provided in every cell. (Rule 12 (a) of 
General Notes for the Guidance of Con- 
victed Prisoners No. 127M states: “.... 
If you wish to use the w.c. on the landing 
after you have been locked up in the even- 
ing, you may ring your bell to be unlocked 
so long as the Evening Duty Officers are 
on duty ...%”). But the bell was out of 
order and Mr. Wright had to bang on the 
cell door instead. Mr. Hartley arrived, 
refused Mr. Wright’s repeated request to 
be allowed to use the toilet, and threatened 
to “nick” Mr. Wright (i.e, put him on 
Report) if he didn’t keep quiet. Mr. Hart- 
ley said nothing about opening the door 
later. Mr. Wright sat down on his bed 
holding his stomach, obviously in distress. 
I tried again, unsuccessfully, to ring the 
bell and then banged on the door at inter- 
vals until Mr. Hartley returned. I told him 
Mr. Wright was under the doctor, to which 
he replied: “Oh he is, is he?” I said 
{ would report the matter to the Governor 
in the morning and he then Iet me know 
he was putting me on Report. He allowed 
Mr. Wright at this stage to use the toilet. 


Rule 42, Section 19 


Rule 42, Section 19 states: “A _ prisoner 
shall be guilty of an offence against disci- 
pline if he in any other way offends against 
good order and discipline.” The substance 
of Mr. Hartley’s charge at the Adjudica- 
tion was that I had committed a breach of 
this rule by (a) causing a disturbance, and 
(b) using threatening and insulting language 
to him. 


In support of the first part of the charge 
he alleged that the cell door had been 
violently kicked. (In fact I did not use my 
feet at all and made what I judged to be 
the minimum noise necessary to summon 
the officer.) Ignoring however for the 
moment the disputed and obviously very 
diflicult point about the degree of noise, 
the fact disclosed was that the door was 
banged as the bell was out of order. The 
whole purpose of the rule permitting a man 
to use his bel] would be frustrated if it 
were not also open to him, in the event of 
the bell being out of order, to summon 
the officer in the only other possible way, 
ie, by banging his cell door. This part 
of the charge should therefore have been 
dismissed. 


In support of the second part of the charge 
Mr. Hartley stated that when he had 
opened the door I had demanded that Mr. 
Wright be allowed to use the toilet and 
said that I would report Mr. Hartley if 
permission were refused. But an inmate 
is entitled to complain about an officer’s 
conduct and the officers are amply pro- 
tected by the fact that if a complaint is 
judged untrue the inmate can be punished. 
It cannot possibly therefore be an offence 
for an inmate to complain about the con- 
duct of an officer or to warn him that a 
complaint will be made. This part of the 
charge should also have been dismissed. 


I suggest that Col. Hyam should also have 
reprimanded Mr. Hartley whose conduct 
could have resulted in a disgusting and in- 
sanitary situation in the cell. This point 
is well illustrated by an experience I had 
in Norwich Prison in December, 1958, 
when a man suffering from diarrhoea in 
my cell was forced to use his pot in the 
cell. I remember retching in the disgusting 
stench which I and the two others had to 
endure all night. The experience might 
well have been repeated on this present 
occasion had I not summoned the officer 
by the only means available. One of my 
chief reasons for deciding to lodge this 
complaint and the reason J have set out the 
facts in such detail, is that I wish to pre- 
vent others from having to undergo such 
revolting and humiliating experiences. 
Another principal reason is that I wish to 
draw attention to the way in which Adju- 
dications may be, and, I believe, frequently 
are conducted. 


Improperly conducted 


The Adjudication was improperly conducted 

in that: 

(a) I was not allowed to question the 
officer bringing the charge and I was 
not allowed to call Mr. Hatton and 
Mr. Wright as witnesses. 


(b) Col. Hyam made no attempt to sort 
out the disparity between my evidence 
and that of Mr, Hartley. 


There was some disparity between my evi- 
dence and Mr. Hartley’s in that : 


(i) Mr. Hartley did not mention that Mr. 
Wright had told bim he was under the 
doctor when he applied for permission 
to use the w.c. at cocoa-time ; 


(ii) Mr. Hartley omitted altogether, as far 
as I heard, any mention of the fact 
that Mr. Wright summoned him after 
cocoa-time by banging the cell door, 
and that the repeated request to use 
the toilet was refused (Mr. Hartley’s 
evidence was recorded and I think the 
records will prove my point here) ; 


(iii) Mr. Hartley alleged that the door was 
violently kicked, an allegation which 
I disputed and wished to call evidence 
about. 


Mr. Hartley gave as his reason for refusing 
Mr. Wright’s request at cocoa-time the fact 
that he was making up his roll. He con- 
cluded his evidence by stating that he in- 
tended to unlock Mr. Wright later ; he did 
not however claim to have informed Mr. 
Wright of this intention. 


Two further incidents during the Adjudi- 
cation must be mentioned. First, during 
my verbal reply to Mr. Hartley’s evidence 
I mentioned Mr. Wright. Col. Hyam_in- 
terrupted to demand: “Who is Mr. 
Wright?” Yet my written reply to the 
charge mentioned Mr. Wright several times 
and explained the role he had played. This 
suggests that Col. Hyam had not taken the 
trouble to read my written answer properly 
or that he was interrupting deliberately for 
some reason. Second, while giving his 
judgment, Col. Hyam told me that what 
happened to Mr. Wright was “none of my 
business.” Coming from a person in high 
authority in an institution whose avowed 
purpose is to give inmates a sense of social 
responsibility, this statement is almost un- 
believable. 


Col. Hyam, giving his decision, emphasised 
the over-riding importance of security in 
the prison and said Mr. Hartley was doing 
his duty. But even if Mr. Wright could 
not for some reason have been allowed to 
use the toilet immediately, it was Mr. 
Hartley’s duty to tell a sick man he would 
be allowed to go as soon as possible. It 
would have taken Mr. Hartley no longer to 
do this than it took him to threaten to put 
Mr, Wright on Report. 


Adjudications are the king-pin of prison 
discipline and the prisoner stands to lose 
a great deal, including remission, if a case 
goes against him. The present arbitrary 
method of conducting Adjudications gives 
rise to injustices which can embitter pri- 
soners and it encourages prison officers to 
abuse their considerable powers. I suggest 
that Adjudications should be presided over, 
or at least held in the presence of, a person 
outside the system of prison discipline and 
that rules for the conduct of Adjudications 
be laid down which allow an accused per- 
son to call witnesses and to question the 
officer preferring a charge. 


Letters to 


the Editor 


Walton Jail, too 


After reading Alan Lovell’s article re 
Michael Randle in Wormwood Scrubs, I 
would add my own personal experience. 

I took part in the recent Liverpool sit- 
down, was sentenced and placed in Walton 
Jail. 


Put in a cell by myself, I banged politely 
on the door, as I had an urgent request re 
notifying relatives, but was ignored. An 
hour later one of the officers brought the 
cocoa round and fired a lot of foul abuse 
and threats at me. 

The officer came back half an hour later 
to complete his verbal abuse, ignoring my 
attempts to explain my action. He told me 
to turn round and when I had done so, 
whirled me round and laid about me. 
Seeing no point in inviting further physical 
punishment I made no complaint the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Prisoners are treated like dirt, not as human 
beings. From the Saturday night to the 
following Monday evening I was not al- 
lowed a towel and had to be satisfied by 
using a shirt in its place. 

Having the chance to talk to other prison- 
ers (not connected with CND or Commit- 
tee of 100) I was told of numerous people 
being beaten up and four suicides (young 
people). 

Proving these statements is of course im- 
possible, but should this information be 
of benefit to any organisation, they are 
welcome to any help I can give. 


Brian A. Hastie, 
34 Great Avenham Street, Preston, Lancs. 


CND and... 


Robert Poulton and his friends in Swaff- 
ham YCND seem to have been misled (as 
perhaps The Observer intended) by the 
proximity of a letter from me correcting 
factual errors in The Observer, to an 
article by its political correspondent, M. 
Arnold-Forster, claiming that CND is only 
against the British bomb. 

In The Observer of May 20 there appeared 
a letter which asked what practical poli- 
tical aims CND could have. In a footnote 
the editor made his own misconceived sug- 
gestions and added that “the chief aim of 
CND, unilateral disarmament by the West,” 
had been impractical from the outset. 
Now CND’s ultimate aim has always been 
world nuclear disarmament, But its im- 
mediate political aim (which in the context 
seemed to be what the editor meant by 
“chief aim”) as expressed through CND 
conference decisions, is unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by Britain, followed by Bri- 
tish withdrawal from nuclear alliances. 


The fact that I stated that “ unilateral dis- 
armament by the West” is impractical, 
does not mean to say as Amold-Forster 
concluded, that I think unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by America or Russia would 
be wrong, or that I believe in “ the balance 
of power.” But I do think, and claim that 
the majority in CND would agree with me, 
that to work primarily for such an event 
could not result in any immediate political 
change, although it could have an educative 
effect. Hence CND puts all its efforts into 
Aldermaston and leaves it to others to orga- 
nise the San Francisco-Moscow march. 


Alec Bagley, 
4 Roundhay Grove, Leeds 8. 


..neutralism 


I am surprised that Robert Poulton and 16 
other members of the Swaffham YCND see 
‘“‘neutralism ” as a limited objective of the 
Campaign and as a safeguard for Britain in 
the event of a nuclear war rather than a 
concerted effort to eradicate the possibility 
of war completely. 


The 1961 annual conference passed a reso- 
lution which defines our position quite 
clearly: 


“The Campaign should stress that Britain 
once free of nuclear commitments, should 
align herself with the neutral, ‘uncom 
mitted’ nations of the world and use her 
new position in UNO to bring about total, 
controlled world disarmament, leading ulti- 
mately to some form of world authonty to 
maintain world peace.” 


Peggy Duff, 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
2 Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1. 


Peac 
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HALLENGING THE STATE 


Royal Commission on the Police, 1962. 
Cmnd 1728. (HMSO, 12s. 6d.) 


During the 1950s a number of scandals 
occurred concerning the conduct of the 
police in various parts of the country. It 
was during the debate on the motion of 
censure on the Home Secretary in that year 
that it was announced in Parliament that 
there was to be a Royal Commission on 
the police. 


The Royal Commission was required to 
consider in particular the following four 
points : 
1, The constitution and function of the 
local police authorities. 


2. The status and accountability of mem- 
bers of police forces, including chief 
Officers of police, 
3. The relationship of the police and the 
public and the means of ensuring that 
complaints by the public against the 
police are effectively dealt with. 
4 The broad principles which should 
govern the remuneration of the constable. 
Point 4 has already been dealt with in a 
separate report issued last year, and the 
police have now received the increase in 
pay that was then recommended, Readers 
of Peace News will no doubt be interested 
chiefly in the findings and recommendations 
concerned with point 3, as there has been 
a good deal of alarm caused by allegations 
of unnecessary police violence against Com- 
mittee of 100 demonstrators, Complaints 
against the police have been effectively 
stonewalled by a system in which the police 
appear to be judge and jury in their own 
cause, and in which they invariably exon- 
erate themselves or give the Home Secre- 
tary material with which to make jokes in 
the House of Commons. 
The report runs to 196 pages, but only 37 
of them deal with point 3. The general 
findings of the Commission on this matter 
are conveyed in this paragraph from their 
summary : 
Unsatisfactory features in the relation- 
ship between the police and the public 
are: indications of antagonism towards 
the police among young men and women 
and among motorists; a decline in public 
standards of behaviour; insufficient readi- 
ness on the part of the public to help the 
police; and unawareness on the part of 
the police of their high standing in the 
eyes of the public. 
So we see that the fault lies fairly and 
squarely on the shoulders of the public, and 
that the police themselves modestly under- 
rate what a magnificent job they are doing. 
As readers of this paper include a large 
number of young men and women who 
take part in demonstrations they will doubt- 
less take to heart the fact that it is they 
who are responsible for the unsatisfactory 
features in the relationship between the 
police and the public. They might like to 
know precisely what the Commission 
thought of their behaviour in Trafalgar 
Square last September. 
An incident occurred during the course 
of our enquiry which gave rise to a sub- 
stantial number of complaints against the 
conduct of the Metropolitan Police. This 
was an occasion in September, 1961, 
when a large number of persons broke 
the law by assembling and sitting down 
in Trafalgar Square as a demonstration 
against the Government’s defence policies. 
We have studied carefully the manner in 
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which these complaints were investigated. 
ee We are completely satisfied that 
the most careful enquiries were made on 
this occasion, and we have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that the existing pro- 
cedure was soundly and_ properly 
followed, 
The majority of the commission was also 
completely satisfied with the existing system 
whereby the police, and the police alone, 
judge any complaints which are made 
against them. ‘This was more than could be 
swallowed by three members, who produced 
a minority recommendation that there 
should be a Commissioner of Rights. Such 
a Commissioner would examine complaints 
made by members of the public, MPs and 
others only if one of two conditions had 
been fulfilled: (a) that the full existing 
procedure of the police investigating and 
judging the police had already been carried 
out “or subjected to prolonged delay ”; 
(b) alternatively, the matter might be 
brought to the Commissioner by the Secre- 
tary of State or by the police authority. 
Actually this proposal is a little less radical 
than it seems. The Commissioner would 
no doubt head off moves towards the set- 
ting up of a tribunal of enquiry such as 
was eventually set up in the case of the 
police assault on a boy in Thurso some 
years ago. Sceptical people might regard 
the Commissioner as an administratively 
convenient fellow who carries a bucket of 
whitewash. 
The report is not without a certain humour. 
I particularly liked the way in which some 
facts, which did not fit in with the general 
tenor of pompous praise for the police, 
were reported. Thus, commenting on the 
results of the investigations of the Govern- 
ment National Survey, they report: 
Any suggestions that the police ever took 
bribes, used unnecessary violence, em- 
ployed unfair means of getting evidence, 
or gave false evidence in court were 
repudiated by almost half of those inter- 
viewed ” (italics added). 
A less mealy-mouthed way of saying this 
would be to quote the view of the majority 
of those interviewed: “ More than half of 
those interviewed accepted the idea that the 
police took bribes, used unnecessary 
violence, employed unfair means of getting 
evidence, and gave false evidence in court.”" 
In my view this report is an unworthy one. 
Many Royal Commissions have produced 
factual surveys of great and lasting value, 
whether one agrees or disagrees with their 
recommendations. This is not true of the 
present report. The Commission had the 
opportunity to produce a valuable piece of 
social research, but it appears that they 
have been so afraid of the social and 
political results of any awkward findings 
that might emerge that they have been 
ultra-conservative in all things. 
They do not give the impression that they 
really made a whole-hearted attempt to 
investigate fully when there was an acute 
conflict of evidence. Such conflicts were 
brushed aside with broad, general expres- 
sions of faith; for example, ‘We have no 
reason to doubt that chief police officers 
and other senior officers investigate com- 
plaints fairly and thoroughly.” 
This faith is touching but misplaced when 
the very reason that they were called 
together as a Commission was that re- 
peated scandals had occurred in various 
parts of the country which led to certain 
police chiefs and high officials being dis- 
missed from their posts or jailed for fraud. 
Yet what of the future? “The majority 
of us are opposed to the provision of any 
arrangements to provide for an independent 
review of the manner -in which complaints 
against the police are dealt with.” 
The ultra-conservatism of the Commission 
shows itself in their review of the constitu- 
tion of the police forces in Britain. Their 
general recommendation is one of no 
change. This is not due to any radical fear 


of centralism, for they specifically disclaim 
the view that a national police service 
would be constitutionally objectionable or 
politically dangerous. As pointed out by 
Dr. Goodhart, the member of the Com- 
mission who refused to sign the report, the 
Commissions attachment to the present 
localised system is entirely sentimental. The 
individual memorandum which Dr. Good- 
hart produced is refreshing in its absence 
of cant and humbug. Although one may 
absolutely disagree with his ideas as to the 
social desirability of a centralised, national 
police force, one must respect the clarity 
and forthrightness of his exposition of 
them. 

Both he and the majority discuss the history 
and development of the police force in 
Britain since the eighteenth century, and 
this is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the report. I should like to point out that 
it makes little difference whether the present 
system, with its many quaint anachronisms, 
is clung to, or whether the force is recon- 
stituted on a national basis, The power of 
the Home Office over the police in every 
corner of Britain is in fact absolute, and 
the different shapes of helmet they wear 
makes not the slightest difference when it 
comes to major policy decisions, 

At present the local police forces are much 
like the private armies of the chief con- 
stables in that they have a huge measure 
of autonomy vis-a-vis the watch committees 
of the local councils. This is permitted as 
long as they are loyal to the Home Secre- 


tary in matters of national importance. 
The Commission do not recommend that a 
watch committee should have the power to 
retire a chief constable “in whom it has 
lost confidence ” except ‘‘ with the approval 
of the Secretary of State.’ If the fairly 
recent case of the Chief Constable of Not- 
tingham is anything to go by, then it may 
be the watch committee which has to climb 
down when the Secretary of State is drawn 
into the dispute. 


The Commission make one interesting state- 
ment which reveals a great deal of con- 
fusion : 
There are indications that our society 
may be entering upon a period of in- 
creasing strain between the authorities 
and certain minority elements. In a 
situation of this kind the police, in carry- 
ing out their task of maintaining law and 
order, tend to be regarded, mistakenly, as 
agents of the state and not of the law. 
Young people particularly may be led 
into this error, for it is natural to youth 
to espouse radical views and to challenge 
established authority. 
Aren’t the police “agents of the state" ? 
How can they be “agents of the law,” a 
phrase which assumes the law is some inde- 
pendent, self-evident, free-floating entity 
separate from the state? If young people 
are challenging established authority, then 
it is the state they are challenging, and any 
conflict with the police which results from 
this challenge arises solely from the fact 
that these men are agents of the state. 


STOP, STANDSTILL: 
24hr immobilization 
Greenham CommonkH- 
Base NewburyJune23 4 


details from Oxford Committee of 100 
12 Cambridge Terrace, Oxford (tel 41958) 
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142 ARRESTED AT HOLY LOCH 


The anti-Polaris demonstration at Ardnadam 
Pier last weekend ended at 2.15 p.m, on 
Sunday after 142 people had been arrested. 
96 arrests were made on Saturday afternoon 
and the rest on Sunday. Some demon- 
strators who had been released after their 
first arrest returned to the pier to continue 
the demonstration, and a continuous picket 
was maintained during the night, On Satur- 
day there was a supporting demonstration 
of about 400 people, which was held back 
from the actual sit-down by police barriers. 
Those arrested have been charged with a 
breach of the peace, People who co- 
operated with the police by giving their 
names and addresses were released and told 
to await summonses. Non-co-operators 
were held overnight and brought before 
Dunoon Sheriff Court, where fines were im- 
posed from £10 upwards, and two people 
were sent to prison for three and four 


months. 


Rod Prince reports 
Effective, but 
no breakthrough 


When the Scottish Committee of 100’s 
mystery gyroboat carried out its leaflet raid 
on the Proteus last Friday it seemed a good 
emen for the weekend’s demonstration. 
The authorities had been fooled, and the 
raid got a good showing in Scottish news- 
papers. 

On the Saturday moming Glasgow held out 
the same promise of success. Walls, even 
in the centre of the city, were covered with 
slogans which had clearly been thought out 
and chalked up with unusual care. At Cen- 
tral Station, Committee of 100 people were 
selling tickets for the special train in the 
main hall, and the station announcer used 
the words “ Polaris demonstrators ” in her 
announcement. Glasgow belongs to us, we 
thought. 

It was only on the ferry going across to 
Dunoon that you could see that there were 
not after all very many demonstrators. On 
the march to Ardnadam, at the meeting and 
at the sit-down itself, this was the question 
which kept coming up: Why so few ? 


Already we have had some plausible 
answers, mainly the renowned severity of 
the courts in this area, but perhaps also 
factors like the clash of time with the 
Greenham Common demonstration. This is 
a subject which offers a lot of scope for 
this sort of explanation, but we should also 
consider whether it is not something more 
basic which cannot be explained just by 
contingent factors. 

After all, the Committee of !00 has suc- 
ceeded in mustering only the same number 
of demonstrators, and far fewer supporters, 
than did the Direct Action Committee this 
time last year; and the Committee of 100, 
unlike the Direct Action Committee, claims 
to be an organisation for mass civil dis- 
obedience. At the very least, this suggests 
that the Committee was wrong to announce 
that this would be a mass demonstration 
with over 1,000 participants, especially when 
there was no evidence from pledges to sus- 
tain this claim. But it should also make us 
wonder whether it is possible to achieve 


Demonstrators and police 
at Ardnadam Pier 
on Whit Saturday 


the breakthrough into thousands of parti- 
cipants with this kind of demonstration. 
This is not to say that this kind of demon- 
stration does not have a function. The 
Holy Loch demonstration was very effective 
as a relatively small local demonstration. 
Ardnadam Pier was blocked. In the Scot- 
tish press, at least, the protest was fairly 
well covered, and not all the coverage was 
hostile. So people in Glasgow and the sur- 
rounding areas could not help knowing that 
the protest was taking place. Even in 
Dunoon, which has never exactly warmed 
to the CND, we met sympathetic people. 
Most remarkable of all the police were very 
tee He on this occasion, some of them 
eing quite openly friendly. 

But friendliness and sympathy are not 
enough. There must be thousands of people 
who tolerate the campaign, who are glad to 
see someone doing something and do not 
object to our marching and law-breaking, 
but who are not prepared to do these things 
themselves. 

The most common argument used against 
CND is that “ You can’t do anything about 
it,” and this argument can only be count- 
ered if a form of activity can be found 
which can be seen to be effective. Mean- 
while a small sit-down is better than no sit- 


down at all. 


Glen Douglas march 


The Scottish Council for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment has issued details of next weekend’s 
march from Glen Douglas to Glasgow 
Green. The theme of the march will be 
“No tests - east or west.” While trade 
union and party banners will be welcome 
for identification, the Council requests that 
“banners which urge the banning of things 
other than the bomb be left at home.” 

The march will last three days, from Friday 
to Sunday. Detailed times are as follows: 


Friday, June 22 


10 am. Glasgow, Port Dundas Road 
(north of Buchanan _ Street 
station): CND buses leave for 
Glen Douglas. 

1 p.m. Glen Douglas : start of march. 

4 p.m. Garelochhead : tea stop. 


Saturday, June 23 

9.45 a.m. Helensburgh, East King Street 
(at Football Park): march 
assembles. 

1 p.m. Moss of Balloch : lunch stop. 

4 p.m, Dumbarton : tea stop. 


Sunday, June 24 

9.30 a.m. Old Kilpatrick: march assembles. 
1 p.m. Kelvin Park : lunch stop. 

4 p.m. Glasgow Green: final rally. 

On Thursday, June 21, a statement is being 
sent to Mr. Macmillan giving the reasons 


for the march, The Scottish Council for 
Nuclear Disarmament hope that as many 
English people as possible will take part in 
the march, Families with children are par- 
ticularly wanted. There will be plenty of 
accommodation for marchers. 


Anti-Polaris 
singer for US? 


Glasgow schoolteacher Matt McGinn, 
author of the new anti-Polaris song 
Boomerang, has been invited to the United 
States for a folk-song concert in Carnegie 
Hall. The invitation came from Pete Seeger 
during his tour of Britain last year, and 
Matt McGinn will leave for New York in 
September, provided that he can get a 
visa. 

As well as his Polaris songs, Matt McGinn 
has written songs for the Labour movement. 
For the last two years he has won prizes in 
the Reynolds News song competition. Next 
month nine of his songs are to be issued 
on a long-playing record by Folkways of 
New York, and this summer he will be 
singing at concerts in the Midlands organ- 


ised by Centre 42. 


Greenham Common 


This picture was taken at the Greenham Common USAF base, near Newbury, when 
Southern Region CND demonstrated against spy plane flights in September, 1960. On 
Saturday, June 23, the Committee of 100 is holding a 24-hour sit-down outside the 
base, starting at 2.30 p.m. The police have promised not to hinder the preceding march, 


which leaves Newbury about 12 noon. Further details can be got from the Oxford 
Committee of 100, 12 Cambridge Terrace, Oxford, (Telephone : 41958.) 


No change at Embassy 


A delegation of seven from Manchester 
saw the Ambassador at the Russian 
Embassy last Monday at 10 a.m. and had 
a two and a quarter hours’ discussion with 


Four moved 
to open prisons 


Four of the six Committee of 100 prisoners 
serving sentences arising from the Official 
Secrets Act trial have been moved to open 
prisons. Ian Dixon and Trevor Hatton are 
at Spring Hill, Grendon Underwood, near 
Aylesbury, Bucks. Pat Pottle and Terry 
Chandler are at Ford, Arundel, Sussex. 
Terry Chandler writes: “The first thing 
that hits you is the fence - a fantastic effort 
reminiscent of Auschwitz - rather like what 
one might expect in a PoW camp with wire 
mesh and barbed wire entanglements.” 
Michael Randle is still at Wormwood 
Scrubs and is not sure what is to happen to 
him. Helen Allegranza is staying at 
Holloway. 

It is Trevor Hatton’s birthday on June 21. 
He can receive cards at the address above. 


him; the First Secretary was also present. 
Brian Manning, leader of the deputation, 
told Peace News: “We didn't get anything 
out of it. It was quite clear from every- 
thing he said that the Soviet Government is 
determined to resume tests, and every argu- 
ment we could think of made absolutely no 
difference.” 

The United States conducted its seventeenth 
nuclear test of the present series near 
Christmas Island on Saturday. The explo- 
ston was equivalent to at Icast one mega- 
ton, that is, one million tons of TNT. 
The US Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced that the nuclear test area at 
Johnston Island has been temporarily en- 
Jarged for the high altitude test which the 
US hopes to conduct this week. The en- 
largement was thought necessary because 
the expected intensity of light caused by the 
explosion might result in cye damage to 
those just outside the previous test area. 
On June 6 the United States carried out its 
thirty-sixth underground test of the present 
series in Nevada. 
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